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President General's Message 


That Reminds Me: 
EBRUARY is the for 


accomplishments of chapters along the 

_ lines of our many and various committees. 
Chapter chairmen must remember to  in- 

clude in their reports all activities from 
February 28th of last year. All too often 

chairmen begin reporting accomplishments 

- with the start of their chapter year which is 
usually September or October—thus omitting 

that work done the last three or four months 
of the chapter’s previous year. Please re- 
member always that the National Society’s 
year ends February 28th and compile your 
activities accordingly. And please follow care- 
fully the requests of your State C thairmen in 
writing your report. : 


This message is being written early in December, but already the daily 
mail is bringing greetings and friendly notes of good cheer, from Daughters 
in every State. It is heart warming, indeed, to your President General to 
read these messages. 
When you are reading this page—please know there is still time to mail 
your check for the Building Fund, so that your chapter can be on the Honor 
Roll. Eight States are 100% in having all their Chapters contributing. The 
remaining States have 431 chapters NOT contributing. I am confident that 
all these chapters will send in their checks but in the meantime their neglect 
is causing the cost of the Building to increase. Every day for whic h we must 
pay interest on borrowed money, adds to the total cost. rasta ee ae 


Very soon now the entire construction will be completed oul occupied 


in fact this may be the case when you are reading this page. 


* * * 


ae Please remember no sum is tao small and none too large to be credited 

toward the Building Fund. Keep constintly in mind the slogan of our 

‘Society is “every member a contributor.” 
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“APPRE CIATE very much the oppor- 
tunity to address you. To speak to a 
group of Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution on a patriotic subject—to women 
who have done so much to advance the 
cause of Americanism—is no simple task. 

Yours has been a labor of love—done 
well. Your program of active interest and 
performance in the fields of Citizenship, 
Education, Conservation, Social Service, 
and in the War Effort, has been a monu- 
mental contribution to your state and to 
your nation. 

Changing times and changing people 
make for new approaches to old problems. 
The destruction of self-discipline and old 
educational concepts by new thought and 
practice may, and no doubt will, encourage 
you to re-evaluate your future programs in 
light of new demands. 

I propose to point out why we need more 
patriotic action. Fundamentals do not 
change. There can be no substitute for the 
principles and the ideals on which this Re- 
public was founded. But the increasing 
growth of subversive action, the increasing 
demands of minority political groups, the 
effort to change our form of government, 
should excite your interest and encourage 
your determination to carry on the work to 
which you are dedicated. In all your 59 
years of devotion to duty, patriotism in 
these United States has never been at such 
low ebb. 

To you, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, my remarks will, I hope, encourage 
your patriotic devotion and spur your effort 
to heights of greater achievement in the 
defense of our American Way of Life. 

Recent disclosures of our foreign en- 
tanglements and our national economic 
state make it necessary that we take stock 
of ourselves; that we sincerely ask our- 
selves—“Have we accepted our responsi- 
bility of citizenship?” Assuming that as 
a nation we have failed miserably in our 
obligation to protect, to defend this Re- 
public, I ask you—“Where are we going?” 
—for perhaps at no time in our nation’s his- 
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tory has the need been so great for patriotic 
action. 

You women read the daily papers and, 
like me, you unconsciously find yourselves 


asking the question—‘Where are we 
going?” We can look back with pride on 


the long and difficult road we have trav- 
elled as a nation, since the Revolution. 
But when we look forward, the immediate 
future is chaos. It makes us stop to 
evaluate our Ship of State. It makes us ask, 
“Is our pilot sure of his course? Is our 
captain alert to the dangers that lie ahead?” 

Ours is the oldest Government left in the 
world today. Its form has been proven 
right by years of experience. Its cost in 
blood and tears, in the flower of the nation’s 
manhood is worth the price only if we as 
stewards can keep the faith—is worth the 
price only if we are strong enough and 
faithful enough to our heritage to pass it 
on to those who come after us. 

Today we are beset by conflicting emo- 
tions. Our people are torn by conflicting 
ideologies. We view with concern the de- 
struction of old political beliefs and under- 
standings, while new isms, cloaked and 
hidden by lofty-sounding phrases, are pre- 
sented to us by men high in public office— 
men who fight each other for the badge of 
progressive action, while disclaiming the 
old and tried philosophy which made this 
nation great. 

It is no wonder we ask. 
going? 

In foreign affairs we have assumed the 
leading role. As the richest nation in the 
world and the world’s greatest industrial 
producer, we have acquired many friends. 
Our stock pile of gold, of equipment, of 
machinery and durable goods is the target 
of world eyes. All the nations of the world 
would seek to benefit by our friendship. 
All want a share of what we have of assets. 
I wonder how many would share our lia- 
bilities. 

In recent months the news of Russian 
atomic success has advanced the fear of 
another world conflict. It was followed by 
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the information that the submarine develop- 
ments of the Hitler gang had been expanded 
by Russia and the technicians responsible 
for the Nazi submarine progress had been 
taken over by Russia; that Russia today 
outstrips the world in undersea power. A 
few days later the papers informed us that 
German guided missiles had been further 
refined by Russia and that their rocket 
bombs can be guided to targets up to a 
5 thousand mile range. 

It made me think back to a news item of 
July 29, 1947, by Karl von Wiegand, dean 
of American foreign correspondents, who 
reported from Europe that from confiden- 
tial sources he had been informed that Rus- 
sia was arming feverishly, convinced of a 
coming conflict with America and the West. 
He repeated too the personal opinion of 
Britain’s General Halder that Britain would 
endeavor to remain out of a Russo-Ameri- 
can war—at least at first—in fact, that Eng- 
land’s survival against Russian atomic 
weapons and guided missiles might depend 
on her keeping out. To strengthen that 
position, he emphasized that Britain has a 
military and political alliance with Russia 
signed by Stalin and Churchill. It still has 
twelve years to run. 

Our wartime alliance with Great Britain 
was consummated while England was a 
capitalist nation. Today it is a socialist 
nation and we are financing that experi- 
ment. Facing the threat of another world 
conflict, we may well ask, how good is our 
alliance? On what may we depend? 

Twice this nation has engaged in world 
conflict against strongly armed antagonists. 
With consummate courage or blind stupid- 
ity, we faced destruction with our eyes open. 
We dared to enter combat unprepared for 
the fray. We dared to enter a great war 
placing absolute dependence that our allies 
—principally England—would hold the fort 
while we assembled our manpower, organ- 
ized our industry, trained and armed our 
forces for combat. Twice the gods of 
chance have been with us. Knowing what 
we do today of Russia’s arms and man- 
power, knowing England sits like a duck in 
a mill-pond, who can say we will be lucky 
again? 

That you. may further understand this 
threat, permit me to remind you that we 
have disbanded a victorious army. Peace 
has not yet been declared. We have dissi- 
pated by gift, by sale, by destruction, the 


supply of that army. Our standing army 
at this moment constitutes at most a weak 
police force scattered in Europe and the 
Asiatics. In the United States, outside of 
the National Guard and the Officer Reserve 
Corps, we have little more than a paper 
army. We waste money and precious time 
fighting a program of reorganization needed 
by our land, our air and sea forces, instead 
of building our defenses. We have pinned 
our faith in our atomic bomb since the 
Japanese surrender, stupidly burying our 
heads in the sands instead of building our 
defenses. 

We have never been a military nation. 
For years we followed the advice of George 
Washington and kept out of foreign en- 
tanglements. Today we are threatened by 
a world armament race, brought on by 
Russia’s research in offensive weapons. The 
need today for military training is quite 
apparent. 

Military training has been disclaimed by 
many of our people. Although it is badly 
needed today, many elected to high public 
office refuse to recognize that need. Many 
refuse to take a stand, fearing its effect on 
their re-election. Fortunately for us in New 
York, our Governor Dewey came out firmly 
for military training. At this moment he 
is vitally interested in our National Guard 
and in the recruitment campaign now under 
way to build it to full strength. 

In the past few years I have attended 
many conventions and re-unions of veteran 
organizations. Their patriotic demonstra- 
tions are heart-warming. It is interesting 
to see old soldiers meet, to re-live the old 
days and wax young again, and to meet the 
young bloods and form new friendships. 
Their reunions are important for patriotic 
reasons. These men and women have dem- 
onstrated their responsibility of citizenship. 
Their acceptance of responsibility as sol- 
diers and group activity as veterans permits 
us to consider them an active patriotic force. 
We have but to call upon them as needs 
require. 

Twice within a generation our Republic 
has needed its best manpower. Twice 
within a generation our men delivered the 
goods. In the first World War, our men 
made a record for the future to shoot at; 
in the second, a record which I believe will 
never be surpassed. 

Think with me for a moment of the inti- 
mate relation between the two world con- 
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flicts. Both are related as two acts of one 
blood-curdling drama. In both, the “heavy” 
to be frustrated was a super-armed Ger- 
many. In both, Russia was lined up on our 
side. In both we came out the victor. 

In 1917 we frankly proposed to write a 
one-act play entitled, “The War to End 
All Wars.” But when the curtain fell it 
was found that all the involving elements of 
conflict were not resolved into a conclusive 
finale. The logic of the first curtain called 
for another act. 

Something similar is true of World War 
II. We entered that conflict hoping to 
make the second act the finale, with a happy 
ending. But once again our fondest hopes 
have been betrayed. The logic of the sec- 
ond curtain calls for a third act. 

It must not be said that our Republic 
failed in its main purpose. In 1917 our 
objective was to stop a militant Germany, 
drunk with power, gone mad. In 1941 it 
was to stop an equally power-hungry Ger- 
many, led by a Hitler gone mad. We were 
successful in our effort. We failed only as 
playwrights and that only because the men- 
ace arising from the ashes of conflict on 
both occasions was not the war-mad nation 
that started the war but one of the nations 
that fought on our side. The unresolved 
element of both conflicts was, not Germany 
but Russia. 

The end of World War I found the Rus- 
sian Republic taken over by the Reds as a 
result of a counter-revolution. A handful 
of communists seized the Government. A 
relatively small tail started to wag_ the 
Russian Bear. 

With a crushed Germany and a debili- 
tated France, there was little at hand to 
prevent the Russian Bear from gobbling up 
all of continental Europe. After a frontal 
attack on Poland in 1920, Russia started its 
great enveloping movement by invading 
Finland at one end and starting a Red revo- 
lution in Spain at the other. Finland to 
the East and Spain in the West were to be 
the two prongs of a gigantic set of ice 
tongs that would eventually close in on all! 
the small nations between. 

In desperation, the three major nations, 
including our own, decided on a system 
of defense, rehabilitating France and re- 
building Germany into a military and eco- 
nomic power. With the Kaiser gone and 


seemed like a very safe gamble. 
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Junkerism discredited, the latter expedient 
same thing we did before. 
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But—things went suddenly wrong. By 
virtue of inherent weakness, aided and 
abetted by a powerful fifth column, France 
failed to carry out its part of the program. 
British and American capital was used by 
Hitler not as a bumper against Russia but 
as an instrument of Nazi aggression. 


To give himself a free hand against 
France and the Low Countries, Hitler en- 
tered into a non-aggression pact with 
Stalin. Instead of fighting over the loot, 
the two gangsters agreed to share the 


spoils, dividing Poland between them and 
splitting Europe into two halves over which 
the two gangsters respectively would exer- 
cise exclusive control. 

After his surprisingly easy victory in 
France and the Low Countries, Hitler’s 
reasoning changed. “Why divide the loot 
with that other mug,” he thought, “when 
I am strong enough to muscle in and take 
all he has?” So—Germany waged war on 
Russia. 

The truth, therefore, is that Russia was 
compelled to fight, not because of any 
principle of selection, but through sheer 
necessity. The culmination of the war, 
it is true, found Russia and the United 
States engaged with the same enemy, but 
never once did Russia fight with us, for 
us or for the ideals and principles for 
which America stands. 

Developments of the past three years 
prove conclusively that Russia has under- 
gone no evident change of heart. Russia 
is still Russia and the teachings of Marx, 
Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin encourage them 
in their program of world re volution. The y 
have proclaimed the destruction of all 
capitalistic nations and the establishment 
of Communism over the face of the world. 
Who can doubt their intent when their 
leader New York a few months ago 
said that our Senator John Foster Dulles 
should be put in chains and imprisoned? 
It is in fact an understatement to say that 
at this moment Russia is even more of a 
menace to world peace than it was at the 
close of World War I. 

Developments in the past few weeks in- 
dicate a strange parallel. I recall the an- 
nouncement on September 28 that Con- 
gress voted 1 billion, 314 million dollars 
to re-arm our friends in Europe, and is 
prepared to vote 5 billion, 809 million to 
advance their economy. We are doing the 
The nations 
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involved remain the same. The threat is 
still the same. Old Joe is still doing busi- 
ness at the same old stand, in the same old 
way. The only difference is his stock-in- 
trade. As the result of our effort, our 
money, our manpower, we have eliminated 
his old competitor. We have given him 
an open field. 

The logic of actual events points inevita- 
bly to the writing of Act III. Well may we 
ask, “Where are we going?” 

In recent weeks | have followed the 
papers closely, following with interest the 
activities of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and the plans to further socialize 
these United States through the Brannan 
Plan of expanded farm and food subsidies. 
It leaves me with a scared and helpless 
feeling, for I envision trouble ahead. 1 
think back to 1944 and 1945 when Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the English economist, 
urged the Socialist way as the only hope 
for the people of lingland. He stated, and 
I quote him, that “Nationalization will 
ensure that goods are available at decent 
prices to everybody.” He emphasized, too, 
that jobs and opportunity would be avail- 
able, that housing would be increased and 
that the unemployed would be put to work. 
And yet, since July 5, 1945, when Socialism 
came to power in Britain, conditions have 
been steadily and consistently worse. Un- 
employment is on the increase, housing 
has not been provided and hunger and 
human misery are rampant. England is 
bankrupt and Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
financial fakir, goes merrily on his way. 

Nothing is more destructive to a nation 
than the fear of hunger, for hunger with 
its human misery is a menace that en- 
courages all the crimes known to man. 
The destruction of farm produce and the 
curtailment of production make for scar- 
city. Scarcity makes for high prices. It 
is the tail whipping the dog—for in the 
evil of waste and destruction lies the misery 
of thoughtless and helpless people. Permit 
me to show its work. 

A short time ago, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
his Socialist friends from England met 
with our people in Washington to work 
out a mutual plan for the economic recov- 
ery of England. It ended with the devalu- 
ation of the English pound. With the pub- 
lication of the news, some 25 of the other 
nations of the world followed suit. Re- 
ports from our Capitol indicated that Eng- 


land would be in better position to com- 
pete in world trade; that England would 
be able to sell more of its manufactured 
goods, particularly to the United States. 
On September 26 the President announced 
an Administration triumph. He signed a 
bill which gives him unhampered power to 
make tariff-cutting agreements with other 
nations—and 23 are already seeking re- 
duction in our protective tariff barrier. 

It makes me ask, “Where are we going?” 
for I cannot reconcile a strong American 
economy with the absence of protective 
tariff, in the light of a devaluated pound. 
I cannot visualize a healthy, industrious 
America, if our manufactured goods are 
unable to compete even in American mar- 
kets with cheaper goods imported from 
England and other countries. I cannot 
reconcile this destruction of American 
business with the statement of the Presi- 
dent on September 26 that “The United 
States reaffirms its intention of pressing 
forward toward expanded world trade 
at a time when such action is most urgently 
needed.” How can there be world trade 
for us if our prices are too high to attract 
buyers? America has not yet awakened 
to this economic disaster. 

In recent years we have lost our sense 
of value. The character of our people has 
changed. We have placed our faith in 
empty virtue. Instead of living under a 
government of laws, we live and labor 
under a government of men. By regulation 
and departmental decree, our lives are 
regulated by men who believe in a man- 
aged economy. They speak of managed 
currency —-of managed agriculture — of 
managed forests — of managed industry. 
Slowly but surely they will speak of man- 
aged lives, for they are lost in management 
practices and theory that have never been 
proven successful. If we fail to stop their 
plans and practices, we will awaken when 
the managers have become our rulers. 

If it be true that all things are relative, 
then the greatest sufferer in the months 
to come will be our working men and 
women, for in their organized and unor- 
ganized fight for higher wages they have 
failed to gain the “more abundant life.” 
At each successive rise in labor’s income, 
we have witnessed a corresponding increase 
in the cost of the necessities of life. Man 
made and man created the giving with one 
hand and the taking with the other. Blind 
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to all but the hope for higher wages, labor 
today, with high wages, is worse off than 
before, when wages were lower but still 
the highest in all the world, for food, cloth- 
ing, homes and other necessities of life 
were also low. 

To you, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, I counsel forward action. Your 
organization is dedicated to the continu- 
ance of the American way of life. You 
have banded together to keep forever bright 
the memory of a great cause, Today, more 
than ever before, your wholehearted sup- 
port is needed to safeguard the foundation 
of this Republic. It is up to the D. A. R., 
to veteran and other patriotic societies to 
emphasize the need for a better under- 
standing of our responsibility of citizen- 
ship, to encourage our people to think for 
themselves, before following the false 
prophets who advocate a panacea for all 
our ills. 

Our hope lies in the enlightenment of 
our citizens. Our faith is in the hands of 
patriotic societies who through history 
know the price of freedom. 
“Citizenship”—“The status of a citizen 
with its rights and privileges.” Its his- 
toric relation to the rrench word citizen 
indicates an inhabitant of a city or town, 
especially one who enjoys its freedom 
and its privileges as free men. It is com- 
monly considered to mean a member of a 
state; a person, native-born or naturalized, 
of either sex, who owes allegiance to a 
government and in turn is entitled to the 
protection of life, liberty and property at 
home and abroad. 

Under Amendment Fourteen of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, “All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside.” 

Although Mr. Webster gave us an un- 
derstandable definition, he fails to tell us 
our duties, our privileges, our responsibil- 
ity of citizenship. In recent years much 
has been written about citizenship. In 
recent years the radio and the newspapers 
have emphasized the growing numbers of 
foreign nationals who seek membership 
and fellowship in this our country. Many 
have heard of our advantages; many seek 
a refuge of escape from crime, many for a 
place to hide their identity and to start life 
anew; many for a place to worship their 
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own God in their own way. All seek the 
benefits the nation may give in life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

If so many want it, it stands to reason 
that it must have value. If men will lie 
and cheat and commit crime to attain it, it 
must have value. If men will suffer the 
dangers of darkness, of smuggling their 
way in, of jumping the borders in time of 
night, it must have value. Men do not 
risk their lives for that which has no value. 

Having value, therefore, citizenship im- 
poses certain duties upon its holder for 
the preservation and continuation of its 
status. First, are the laws established to 
regulate our action. Under them we are 
guaranteed certain rights, foremost of 
which are the promise of free speech, free 
press, free assembly, and the right to wor- 
ship as we desire. 

It is our duty to safeguard for ourselves 
and for each other the benefits under law to 
which we are entitled. , Our duty as indi- 
viduals is best understood on Election Day, 
when we are granted the opportunity to 
exercise in privacy the greatest right of 
free men known in the history of mankind. 
That duty of citizenship imposes a moral 
obligation. It emphasizes allegiance to high 
principle; it encourages us to listen to the 
“still small voice within us’—to guard our 
actions that we may be proud of the oppor- 
tunity to do our duty as we see it. 

Blessed with citizenship and the rights of 
free men, we must, if we find it good, pre- 
serve it in all its goodness. If we are honest 
with ourselves, we must recognize that we 
are the temporary custodians of a way of 
life that we feel superior to all others. 
Wars were fought to make it possible. Its 
cost cannot be calculated. 

Recently, while in the City of Washing- 
ton, I paused before that great building 
housing the Department of Justice. It is an 
imposing structure built of stone, and one 
is impressed by the feeling it offers of 
strength and of safety and security. On 
each side of the great stairway stands a 
monument to the Goddess of Justice. These 
statues seem to guard the entrance, and 
because of the massive figures the visitor is 
impressed with the feeling of everlasting 
dignity and strength. In the base of one of 
these monuments is carved the words: “The 
price of freedom is eternal vigilance.” It 
points out to us in no uncertain terms that 
regardless of the might of our worldly 
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things, regardless of our advantages in 
education, in agriculture, regardless of our 
might of industrial attainment, regardless 
of our wealth and regardless of the strength 
of our institutions—the success of our 
future depends on the frailty of mankind. 
“The price of freedom is eternal vigilance.” 

Only when we sit in deep thought and 
meditate on our blessings do we realize the 
greatness of what has been handed down 
to us from generation to generation. It 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents, for 
how can we evaluate in coins of exchange 
the blessings of peace, of rest after an hon- 
est day’s toil, of the happiness found in 
the bosom of our family? 

In this critical hour, when the liberties 
of mankind are in jeopardy throughout the 
world, we must evaluate our effort in the 
light of the needs before us, bearing in 
mind that our future as free men is secure 
only so long as we keep it. We need a 
better understanding of patriotic responsi- 
bility—our responsibility of citizenship. 
We have watched the machinations of those 
who would destroy us; we have witnessed 


I am only one, 
But still I am one; 
I cannot do everything, — 


But still I can do aloes: 
And because I cannot do everything 


the deceit of those who committed treason 
against us; we have witnessed in recent 
months the insult to our courts by men and 
women who came from other lands to de- 
stroy us; we have seen the disobedience of 
law by reckless men result in unemploy- 
ment, hunger and human misery. 

It is time for us to re-learn the meaning 
of honest toil, of pride in accomplishment, 
of the virtues of loyalty, duty and gener- 
osity, the simple Christian teachings of 
sympathy and understanding and of human 
decency. It is time for us to lose our 
petty meanness and to grow big again in the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 

There lies before you an opportunity for 
great public service. I commend it to you 
as a task worthy of your best effort. 


Ep. Note: This address was delivered before 
the New York State Conference held at Lake 
Placid on October 6, 1949. The President 
General, who was present, was so impressed with 
the patriotism and the courageous pronounce- 
ments of the speaker that she asked the privilege 
of having the address printed in its entirety in 
oo onan and the manuscript was presented 
to her. 
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I AM a product of the slums. I was born 
and raised a block away from Hono- 
lulu’s own Hell’s Half Acre. If Marx 
needed an example of his so-called wage 
slave of the capitalistic system, he could 
have picked my father. He came nearly 
penniless as an immigrant to Hawaii. He 
literally wore himself sick working from 
dawn to dusk, and subsisting mainly on 
bread and water, for his wages would not 
allow him greater luxury. 

Yet today, I can find no firmer believer 
in the system of private enterprise, call it 
capitalism if you will, than my father. He 
does not know the economics involved in 
the term private enterprise; but he does 
know that with hard work, thrift, and ini- 
tiative he was able to send one son through 
medical school and is now sending two 
more to college, an achievement he never 
could have hoped for in the old country. 
Furthermore, now at 65 he wants to go 
to the mainland and start life anew as an 
independent farmer. He tells me that as 
long as he has a clear mind and uses it, 
and as long as he’s willing to work and 
save, he knows he can succeed. 

What manner of system is this that gives 
rise to such unbounded optimism and 
faith? It is the same system that Stalinites 
say must go if we are to achieve a classless 
Utopia. I need not repeat here that the 
basic cause of the tense international situa- 
tion today is the result of Russia’s insist- 
ence that our economic system is utterly 
incompatible with that of Russia; that Rus- 
sia is using every political, ideological, 
and economic weapon to obliterate our sys- 
tem from the face of the earth. And too 
often their propaganda is successful be- 
cause of our lack of understanding of our 
own economic way of life. Therefore, the 
challenge and danger of Stalinism today 
demand nothing less than a clear under- 
standing of the basic precepts of our econo- 
mic system. 

Here, then, is wh 
means to me. 


American System 


By AKITA _ 


ay 


Any society, if it seeks to maximize its 
economic benefits, calls for cooperation in 
the production of goods. It can bring 
about this cooperation either by rewarding 
or punishing. In America, cooperation is 
effected by a system of rewards and by the 
granting of a large measure of personal 
freedom. Among these freedoms, freedom 
of enterpise and freedom of contract are 
the most basic. 

A system of free enterprise simply means 
that men are free to enter the occupation 
of their own choice. Ability, training, and 
experience are the keys to any vocation. 
There is no caste system in which the right 
to a job is determined by accident of birth 
or party membership. 

Moreover, a system of free enterprise is 
inseparable from a system of free contract. 
Present-day society is dependent to a large 
extent on contracts. The bargaining for 
and hiring of labor, the purchases and 
sales of goods, the borrowing of money, 
the renting of property all call for contracts 
of some form. Under our economic sys- 
tem men are free to enter into and conclude 
any such contracts as they wish and relin- 
quish their freedom only to the extent 
called for in the execution of the contracts. 

Therefore, private enterprise means the 
granting of the maximum amount of lib- 
erty in the distribution of goods. 

Our world is one of scarcity, and it is 
impossible to satisfy all the wants of man. 
Consequently, it is imperative for every 
society to decide which wants it desires to 
satisfy; and this is called consumer de- 
mand. A competitive society such as ours 
is based on the belief that the people them- 
selves are the best judges as to which 
goods they desire the most, and they are 
not restricted by higher authority in mak- 
ing their decisions. Moreover, the factors 
of production are owned by individuals 
who are free to produce the goods de- 
manded by the people. 

These are the economic ideals which to- 
gether with our political ideals of individ- 
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ual freedom and dignity form the corner- 
stone of our way of ‘life. However, we are 
neither naive nor smug enough to think that 
we have reached the acme of perfection. 
We grant that since man himself is fallible 
any institution or system he conceives can 
never be infallible. Therefore we can see 
in our society flagrant maldistribution of 
wealth and income perpetuated by the in- 
stitution of inheritance. We can also see 
that the profit motive at times tends to dis- 
tort our sense of values, for the worship 
of mammon precludes moral and spiritual 
values and makes a fetish out of material- 
ism. Moreover, as big business interests 
get big enough, they are prone to exert their 
power for their own advantage, and we 
see the creation of trusts and monopolies 
and the denial of the same advantages to 
others that enabled them to reach the top. 

These and other difficulties of our sys- 
tem even the most ardent supporter con- 
cedes. Yet our system is not so decadent 
that we can afford to discard it for another 
still to be conceived. For it is an in- 
escapable fact that all other suggested 
remedies are plagued by their own peculiar 
weaknesses. However, it would also be a 


mistake to close our eyes to the economic 
and social experiments of others. 


For only 


The Commissar of a village near Moscow was making a report of the newest evidences 


of progress in the capital, and had just finished describing a mammoth structure erected 
in one of the main avenues as a workers’ dormitory, when he was interrupted by one of 


his audience. 
“There was no sign of the building.” 


” 


“Comrade, you should walk about less, 


newspapers more carefully.” 


(David J. 


“T was in Moscow yesterday and walked down that avenue,” 


Dallin in the New York Times magazine.) 


by the evaluation of these experiments, 
coupled with the constructive self-criticism 
of an enlightened and educated public, can 
we hope to improve our own system. 
Private enterprise, as a system, has 
evolved slowly and has experienced all the 
pains and shortcomings that are attendant 
upon the growth of all ideas. And in 
spite of all the faults attributed to it by its 
opponents, private enterprise has brought 
about greater productivity, a higher level 
of living, and more individual freedom 
than has any other system yet tried. Fur- 
thermore, in America, the faith still remains 
strong that with industry, frugality, and 
ingenuity any man can attain any height, 
and that Americans still extol the man who 
reaches the top, irrespective of the pigment 
of his skin or the humbleness of his origin. 
This is private enterprise, this is our way 


of life. 


Ep. Note: This speech by a University of 
Hawaii Japanese-American won the first of four 
oratorical contest prizes offered University of 
Hawaii students by American Factors, Limited, 
of Honolulu. It was delivered at Heminway Hall 
on May 4, 1949, when eight finalists of an origi- 
nal field of thirty-two students, representing nearly 
every racial element of that cosmopolitan com- 
munity, gave their version of “What Private 
Enterprise Means to Me.” aig? 


the man said. 


thundered the Commissar, “and read the 
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— that for the mere taking of a 
trip from New York or Philadelphia or 
Boston to the West Coast and back again 
we could have unravelled before us the 
entire pageant of the history of the United 
States from our colonial beginnings to the 
near past. It could be done. 

History as the ordinary citizen knows it 
is a written story, too often dryly put 
together, and, oftener still, abysmal, with 
the reading of it more a labor than the 
pleasure it should be. The military, diplo- 
matic and other phases of our history have 
been written into mountains of volumes, 
and authors of our country’s tale have 
earned themselves renown, respect and 
veneration. But, for the most part, their 
work has been literally “over the head” of 
the average person: the salesman, the ac- 
countant, the stenographer, the train con- 
ductor, the druggist, and me. To us, 
history is apt to be a confused jumble of 
dates, catchy phrases and names, none hav- 
ing any real meaning. 

Too many times I have read a much- 
heralded book or monograph dealing with 
some phase of American History, but have 
put the work down with more doubt in my 
mind than had existed before I had heard 
of the book. Sometimes I have even ac- 
cused the author of attempting to veil the 
picture of our national growth rather than 
lay it bare before me. My country has a 
great tale to tell about itself. Why should 
it be made so difficult for me to grasp? 
Conversely, a fair question is: why can’t 
it be made simpler? 

Certainly there is a growing demand for 
a wider knowledge of the common every- 
day facts of life in our historical past, as 
testified by the type of novels which Ameri- 
cans are constantly elevating to monthly 
best-seller lists and ‘which receive first call 
at public libraries. Outstanding among 
historical novels portraying the simple life 
and surroundings of people in our past are 
those written by Kenneth Roberts: North- 
west Passage, Arundel, Lydia Bailey, 
Rabble in Arms, Oliver Wiswell, and 
others. Close behind are the works of 


By WaLter T. KAmMPRAD 


Neil Swanson: The Unconquered, The 
Judas Tree, and The First Rebel; by Van 
Wyck Mason are Eagle in the Sky, Three 
Harbours, and Stars on the Sea. These are 
but a few; a complete list would itself 
extend the length of a book. 

The millions of people who have visited 
restored Williamsburg tell that history can 
be made a personal, living, understandable 
study: one that Americans wish to know 
about, one they can see and feel. Like- 
wise the almost countless numbers who 
have seen and felt the pure history to be 
had for the mere looking at similar, but 
isolated, restorations. Just as the use of 
motion pictures has made history an in- 
teresting subject among students of schools 
employing this device, the technique of 
restoring samples of the life of our past can 
lead to a valuable increasing public interest 
in how we came to be what we are. 

To every border the United States is 
crammed full of historic but forgotten 
forts and battlefields, houses and public 
buildings, trails and roads that took early 
Americans on their way to the conquest 
of a land they were to make into their 
nation. But how often in traveling through 
a state for the first time is the average 
tourist aware of the historic import of his 
passing surroundings? Not often enough, 
of course. Were it not for the restoration 
of Fort Necessity, the average motorist 
touring southwestern Pennsylvania on busi- 
ness or pleasure might never realize the 
historic significance of the otherwise or- 
dinary field sloping upwards from the side 
of the highway. Because the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has restored this 
simple stronghold according to the plans 
used in its hasty construction by Lieutenant 
Colonel Washington in his moment of 
dire necessity in 1754, the inquisitive 
tourist may park his car at the side of 
the road, amble through the fort’s gate 
and plant himself on the very spot where 
Washington held council with his aides 
before capitulating to the French. Or he 
may stand at the base of the flagstaff 
and pass judgment on the strategic merits 
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or deficiencies of the location and construc- 
tion of the fort. If he is at all imagina- 
tive, he may even visualize a mumbling, 
disappointed young Virginia officer lead- 
ing his little army through the gates with 
his drummer boy beating a slow tempo 
to set the cadence for the marching men 
while leering Frenchmen watch the re- 
treat; he might even see the British flag dis- 
appearing along the narrow trace leading 
back into the dark forest. 

Farther on, while waiting for his gas 
tank to be filled and his oil checked, the 
interested traveler should be able to un- 
limber his stiff muscles by losing himself 
in the leisurely presentation of history 
offered by a restored log cabin or block 
house furnished exactly as in the days of 


‘actual use. Here he could sit in a colonial 


ladderback chair, give an old spinning 
wheel a whirl or two, and perhaps even 
take a shot with the same old muzzle-load- 
ing rifle his ancestors relied upon to secure 
their meat or defend their families against 
Indian prowlers. If he felt the urge, he 
might get the feel of buckskins by trying 
on such an outfit hanging from a peg on 
the wall. If he is very tired, he could 
choose to ascend the ladder into the cockloft 
over the main room and rest for a half 
hour on a bed of bearskins or cedar 
boughs. 

In the same general vicinity, a motorist 
with a half hour to spare might drop in at 
Friendship Hill to absorb some of the 
atmosphere which surrounded Thomas 
Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, Al- 
bert Gallatin, while this wizard of finance 
was laying plans to steady the young Re- 
public’s financial and economic future. 
Should business or whim lead the same 
traveler into West Virginia, Virginia or 
Kentucky, he would find himself in the 
center of the bitter no-man’s land of 1755- 
1758 and beyond where courageous settlers 
of the colonial era held their own against 
the daily attacks of death-dealing Indians, 
sent out and supervised by the haughty 
French esconced in Fort Duquesne at the 
Forks of the Ohio. Not far off the high- 
way he would be at liberty to inspect one 
or more of the forts making up the string 
of strongholds erected as a sort of eigh- 
teenth century Maginot Line against the 
angered Shawnee and their red allies. With 
a little American imagination he may 
fancy a shaggy, buckskin-garbed frontiers- 
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man with rifle nestling casually but ready 
in the crook of his arm. If the scout had — 


might prove him to be Daniel aaa mak- 
ing history by the moment, helping to FE 
mould America. 

Many a mechanic or housepainter left 
school somewhere between the sixth grade — 
and the final year of high school. History 
to them is often no more than a recollec- 


“Battle of Bunker Hill”, “Braddock’s 
Defeat”. If he has a good memory, the | 
man who comes to repair your plumbing _ 
system or to read your electric meter might 
recall from his arid textbooks the signifi- 
cance of these terms, but could he describe é 
the interior of a log cabin or even hint 
at the large importance of the Kentucky Re 
rifle in American history? Of course a 
plumber is not expected to go around 
battering his customers with lengthy ora- 
tions on these subjects but he will be _ 
better American if he has a less vague © 
understanding of the whys and wherefores | 
of the country in which he can freely fol- 
low his plumbing. The log cabin and © 
rifle may mean nothing as such, but if 
like most Americans, the plumber has an — 
imaginative mind, his wonderings will lead © 
him to figure out how these items helped: “s 
to bring about a Declaration of Independ- _ 
ence and the Constitution. 2 

And what of the visiting foreigner who | 
lifts his eyebrows or frowns uncompre- — = 
hendingly at some of the things we do? 
Might not his understanding of American z 
people be more quickly and clearly ar- 
rived at by being able to see and touch © 
the past that made us what we are? Might | 
not the restoration of a frontier fort or a | 
suit of buckskins used in 1755 with their — 
suggestions and implications of pioneer 
life bring him to a realization of the forces i. a 
Ww hich have made us a people of ingenuity 


origins. Most notable is the huge project 4 
undertaken by the Rockefeller Foundation — 
in restoring colonial Williamsburg to its 
original facade. Jamestown is similarly 
being given the face it wore while Captain — 
James Smith roamed its streets. At York- — 
town the visitor may tour the redoubts and 
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imagine the victorious nondescript-looking 
American army dressed in alignments to 
receive the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
and his brilliant crimson regiments. And 
every American who has made the pilgrim- 
age to Washington, D. C. and its environs 
has undoubtedly stopped to take snapshots 
and wander through the sacred halls and 
over the acres of Mount Vernon. Other 
landmarks of our march through history 
from colonial beginnings to the near past 
are being returned to life, showing not 
only the exact structure and furnishings, 
but also such details as the clothes, tools 
and reading material which constitute a 
vital element of the history of a people. 

But while these visible, tangible evi- 
dences of the nation’s birth and growth 
are a move in the right direction, they are 
little more than an infant’s first step when 
considered alongside the thousands of such 
projects, large and small, which could be 
undertaken to give an American a history 
he can see and touch. Each of the forty- 
eight states has had a history different 
from its neighbor’s, yet similar when the 
entire patchwork is sewn together. Every 
state is rich in potential restorations which, 
if undertaken, could vividly illustrate the 
American pageant from the early history 
of the Atlantic-washed states to the later 
expansionist march across the plains to 
the Pacific and the Northwest. 

Expensive? Not at all, especially if 
we can foresee the value of the results. 
Today a large portion of money paid in 
state and local taxes is spent in purchasing 
text books, erecting public school buildings, 
and in paying teachers’ salaries in the 
fields of primary and secondary education. 

Just a little more could go a long way. 

Every state has an organized historical 
society of some sort, usually endowed by 
private individuals aware of the importance 
of a diffusion of information about our 
past. Many of them conduct summer 
tours to spots within their respective states 
where history has been made, and special 
arrangements are made to familiarize 
school children with the historical signifi- 
cance of buildings or localities not far 
from their own collective back yards. Why 
not an intensified cooperation between such 
societies, state and local educational au- 
thorities, and our colleges and universities? 

Universities offering graduate work in 
history have among their students energetic 
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ambitious young men and women who 
will some day be professors of history. 
As a part of their requirements, candidates 
for the Master of Arts and the Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees must conduct intensive 
research on a particular topic or individual 
in American History, which, when finally 
completed, is submitted as his thesis or 
dissertation. Working in conjunction with 
state departments of education and histori- 
cal societies, these scholars might delve 
into journals, letters, newspaper articles 
and the what-have-you of original source 
material with the aim of ferreting out the 
facts and details concerning a particular 
historic fort, mansion, gristmill, ship, 
forest trail, item of clothing, household 
utensil, weapon, children’s game, food, or 
reading material. For it is in these seem- 
ingly unimportant items that is to be found 
the backbone of the story of our develop- 
ment. A certain amount of work con- 
ducted on a project of this sort might be 
substituted for the thesis for the Master’s 
degree, with more involved research being 
required as an alternative for the doctoral 
dissertation. For example, a young man 
preparing for the Master of Arts degree 
in history might choose to undertake to 
assemble all the items of clothing worn 
by a man who, under Major Washington, 
left the capital of colonial Virginia in 1753 
to carry Governor Dinwiddie’s note of 
defiance to Fort le Boeuf’s French com- 
mandant. A potential Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in history might be required to search 
out the old manuscripts for a complete 
picture of colonial Pennsylvania’s Fort 
Bedford; to itemize and describe each 
piece of furniture and equipment which 
might have been used in its magazine, 
guard room, barracks, officers’ quarters, 
and mess room, and to submit complete 
plans or drawings of the fort as it stood 
in mid-eighteenth century. His next step 
would be to supervise, under the general 
direction of a representative of a college, 
state, or historical society, in the actual 
work of restoration. Perhaps some of the 
Master’s candidates or undergraduates 
might act as his assistants or even furnish 
the labor for the project. The only cost 
to a state or town or group of interested 
individuals would be that of the actual 
construction material, or in the case of 
restoration of clothing, merely the cloth 
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and dummy model. Thus the future teacher 
would be brought closer to his subject with 
the resulting better understanding of i 
and, even before entering the academic 
world as a professor or teacher, the student 
could feel he had made a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the teaching of American 
History. And we who stop to view his 
product and satisfy our curiosity in the 
past would drive away with something of 
clearer picture of how our ancestors 
wound over the paths to the present, mak- 
ing for us the country we are proud of. 
Historians such as Professors Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker, of Princeton University; 
T. P. Abernethy, University of Virginia; 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Harvard University ; 
and Carl Bridenbaugh, by their interest 


AVE you ever read more about LIN- 

COLN in fewer words? “No play- 
wright has ever created a more dramatic 
plot than the life of Lincoln. Like the hero 
in an ancient Greek tragedy, he failed in 
almost everything he undertook; and when 
he did succeed he found success more bit- 
ter than failure. He lost the only woman 
he loved; and the woman he married was 
more anxious to see him famous than to see 
him happy. He entered business and 
failed. He ran for the United States Senate 
and was defeated. He applied for an ap- 
pointment to the United States Land Office 
and was rejected. He ran for the Vice 
Presidency and lost. When finally he was 
elected to the Presidency, it was in sorrow 
rather than in triumph that he rode into 
the White House. For, though passionately 
devoted to peace, he found himself com- 


Lincol 


and work in the Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture have signified 
the need for an American’s better insight 
into the history of his country. Through 
men such as these and the chairmen of 
history departments of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country, a close — 
cooperation between graduate history stu-— 
dents, governmental agencies and civic — 
groups could produce an inexpensive pro- 
gram of restoration which would satisfy 
the American’s growing demand for an> 
insight into his country’s background. 

If America is worth living in, as it cer-— 
tainly is, its history is worth knowing 
about. Give us more of the history we _ 
can see and touch, one which will become 
a part of us. 


pelled to plunge into war. Tenderest of — 
fathers, he twice had to bow his head in 
mourning over the untimely graves of his 
children. Gentle toward every living thing, 
he was again and again called upon to sign 
the death warrants of runaway soldiers who 
were afraid to die. He was a soul attuned 
to the daylight yet forced to live in the 
night. And at last, when the dawn of vic- 
tory arrived after the night of despair, Lin- — 
coln did not survive to see the day. His 
assassination came less than a week after oe 
the surrender of General Lee. 

“In the life of Lincoln the Great Bes- : 
matist of Heaven showed the little dra- _ 
matists of the earth how to write a perfect 
tragedy.” 

From “Living Biographies of American 
Statesmen” by Henry Thomas and Dan Lee 
Thomas. 


“If I were to try - read, much less answer, all the attacks eile on me, this shop 


might as well be closed for any other purpose. 
very best I can; and I mean to keep on doing so until the end. 
out all right, what is said against me won’t amount to anything. 


I do the very best IT know how—the 
If the end brings me | 
If the end brings — 


me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was rn would make no difference.’ 


| a 
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what he did because he was what he 
was. His accomplishments were the result 
of his character—and there is every reason 
to honor him for both. We do not honor 
mean and ignoble men, we do not build 
monuments to their memory, nor make 
speeches on their birthday. We forget 
them. The world can never forget George 
Washington—he did so much so well—and 
so much with so littlke—and did it all like 
a Virginia gentleman. Even the British, 
whom he fought, respect him and have 
erected a memorial to him in London. 

As we survey the other characters in the 
American military and political field in the 
last quarter of the 18th century, we look 
in vain for anyone among them with Wash- 
ington’s unique combination of qualities 
and abilities to meet our Country’s need. It 
is true that Washington was surpassed by 
others in various ways: Patrick Henry was 
more eloquent; Jefferson was a greater 
political theorist; Thomas Paine a more 
ready writer; and some think Nathaniel 
Green a more clever militarist; of this last 
I am not sure. But it is certain that no 
one, nor all of them, had the combination 
of qualities which made Washington the 
“Father of his Country”. 

Someone has suggested that Washington 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Conti- 
nental Army and first President of the 
United States through a set of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances such as his military experience 
in the French and Indian War and his 
financial independence obtained by a fortu- 
nate marriage. But when in a nation-form- 
ing and world-changing crisis the one and 
only one prepared leader appears, is it not 
more reverent to keep still about “fortuitous 
circumstance” and acknowledge the work- 
ing of divine Providence? The world 
needed America; America needed Wash- 
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ington; and he was prepared—God saw to 
that! 

Twenty years before the Revolution 
Washington had fought in the French and 
Indian War; and in the battle in which 
General Braddock lost his life, two horses 
were killed under Washington and four 
bullets riddled his coat, yet he did not re- 
ceive a scratch. In 1771 the Indian chief 
Redhawk visited Washington and told him 
that in that battle the Indians had repeat- 
edly fired at him without effect, until he 
ordered his men not to shoot at Washington 
any more because he believed that he was 
under the special protection of the Great 
Spirit. The Great Spirit would not permit 
him to be destroyed. 

This was not his first deliverance from 
danger. More than a year before, he had 
carried Governor Dinwiddie’s ultimatum to 
the French near Lake Erie. Washington 
returned in mid-winter with one companion 
named Gist. They were fired at from 
fifteen paces by a hostile Indian, one of a 
party of French sympathizers who had lain 
in wiit for them. But the shot went wild, 
and they escaped. Floating ice in the Alle- 
gheny River forced them to abandon their 
raft of logs from which Washington had 
been thrown into the swirling waters; and 
they had to spend the night on a small 
island in the middle of the river. Again, 
Washington came through! Surely, God 
held his hand. 

Protection seemed to follow him until 
his work was done. He was never wounded 
in battle, although his officers complained 
of the lack of care which he took for his 
personal safety. In the fighting around 
New York in September 1776, a British 
cannon ball struck within six feet of General 
Washington. At least twice he was within 
a few yards or a few minutes of being cap- 
tured. At Brandywine the British Major 
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Ferguson ordered three hidden sharp- 
shooters to fire on a tall figure reconnoiter- 
ing on horseback, but on a sudden humani- 
tarian impulse, countermanded the order. 
A few days later he learned that the tall 
mounted officer was General Washington 
himself. At Trenton a bullet struck the 
hilt of Washington’s uplifted sword, just 
missing his fingers. At Monmouth he was 
spattered with earth thrown up by a British 
round shot. Twice at Yorktown he was 
narrowly missed by British cannon fire. 

Washington’s public service falls into 
four parts: The first was his work for Vir- 
ginia, mainly preceding and during the 
French and Indian War, and it was pre- 
paratory to his greater accomplishments as 
Founding Father. 

His second great service was as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Continental Army. 
Here the value of his personality is most 
plainly manifest. When Congress, then an 
extra-legal body at best, was well-nigh 
powerless to furnish money or supplies, 
when jealousy, slander, treachery, and cabal 
were rife against him, and when trusted 
leaders proved traitors, Washington would 
not quit. His persistent courage, his brav- 
ery, poise, unselfishness, and sense of jus- 
tice, held together the tattered remnants of 
a hungry army. A more mercurial nature, 
a more emotional type, would have been 
disgusted, disgruntled, and discouraged, 
would have sent his resignation to Congress 
the first time that General Charles Lee—no 
relation of any Virginian of course!—mis- 
behaved. But not Washington! 

“His strongest quality was fortitude. 
The fighter who stays in the ring as long as 
he can stand on his feet, the man who keeps 
his business alive while his clothes are 
threadbare and his stomach empty, the 
captain who clings to his ship while there 
is a plank left afloat—that is Washington.” 

Washington might have tried to make 
himself King. Others have done it with 
less occasion. But when his unpaid troops 
at the close of the War were ready to use 
military power on the dilatory Congress to 
enforce their rights, Washington instead of 
leading them in a coup d'etat, persuaded 
them with pleading eloquence to preserve 
the civil authority and abide respectfully 
by the decisions of Congress. He assured 
them that he would use his influence to get 
just remuneration for them, and as he 
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started to read a few lines fie a paper, 
taken from his pocket, he put on his new 
spectacles with the remark: “You have seen 
me grow gray in your service. Now I am 


the effect: 

“Never, through all the war, did his’ 
Excellency achieve a greater victory thanon _ 
this occasion—a victory over jealousy, just 
discontent, and great opportunities. The — 
whole assembly were in tears at the con- 
clusion of his address. I rode with General 
Knox to his quarters in absolute silence, © 
because of the solemn impression on our — 
minds.” 

Washington’s third contribution was in 
connection with the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, where he presided from May 25 to 
September 17, 1787. He was a natural born es 
presiding officer. Large in size, as 


nature, dignified, poised, with an intuitive = 
grasp of the proprieties of public as of po os 
private life, he was by instinct and by train- 
ing an administrator. In the Virginia 
House of Burgesses where W ashington 


had very little to say. ‘Not for him the polit- — 
ical theorizing and free-for-all debate en- 
joyed by Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick . 
Henry. But put Washington in the Chair, Baer 
and he was right at home! Whether direct- ree 
ing his servants at Mt. Vernon, an army in wi 
the field, or a deadlocked Constitutional — 
Convention, he had an instinct for avoiding 
rashness and for getting the right thing 
done. And so, as Chairman, he is said to — 
have admonished the delegates as they be- — 


which the wise and honest can repair. The = 
event is in the hand of God.” And, ee S 


Chairman, he signed that great doc nage 


which Gladstone said was “the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time — 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 


bates, threw his influence in 
of adopting the Constitution, and was with- 


Father. 


saw to 
olution 
ch and ; 
which 
—— 
nt ard to 
But signing the Constitution was one | 
thing and its adoption by the States was 
another. The sentiment in Virginia was 
closely divided, and without Virginia there 
could be no Union. Washington, with his 
me. This is Washington, Founding 
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Then, naturally enough, Washington was 
chosen our first President. This was his 
fourth great public service. With no prec- 
edent to guide him he had to depend largely 
and often upon his innate sense of pro- 
priety as to how a President of the United 
States should act. He acted like the Vir- 
ginia gentleman that he was, and set a 
worthy example for a lengthening line of 
notable successors. 

His humility is shown in his letter of 
April 1, 1789 to Henry Knox, who had been 
his friend in the Revolution and was yet to 
become his Secretary of War. 

“My movements to the chair of govern- 
ment will be accompanied by feelings not 
unlike those of a culprit, who is going to 
the place of his execution; so unwilling am 
I, in the evening of a life nearly consumed 
in public cares, to quit a peaceful abode 
for an ocean of difficulties, without that 
competency of political skill, abilities, and 
inclination, which are necessary to manage 
the helm. I am sensible that I am embark- 
ing the voice of the people, and a good 
name of my own, on this voyage; but what 
returns will be made for them, Heaven alone 
can foretell. Integrity and firmness are 
all I can promise. These, be the voyage 
long or short, shall never forsake me, al- 
though I may be deserted by all men.” 

Washington was no infallible prophet. He 
did not claim to be one. He did not foresee 
the development of political parties in our 
Country and greatly deprecated any tend- 
ency in that direction. Neither did he 
know that within a century and a half one 
could travel from Moscow to Kansas City 
more quickly than he in his day could go 
from Mt. Vernon to Philadelphia. Yet 
even with his necessarily limited vision 
Washington enunciated some great prin- 
ciples of government which must always 
be true. He said: 

“T have often expressed my sentiments, 
that every man, conducting himself as a 
good citizen, and being accountable to God 
alone for his religious opinions, ought to 
be protected in worshipping the Deity ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science.” (Religious Liberty). 

“If we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising 
prosperity, it must be known, that we are, 
at all times, ready for war.” (National 
Security). 
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“Knowledge is in every country, the 
surest basis of public happiness. In one, in 
which the measures of government receive 
their impressions so immediately from the 
sense of the community as in ours, it is pro- 
portionately essential.” 

“Promote as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge.” (Intellectual Liberty). 

“My politics are plain and simple. | 
think every nation has a right to establish 
that Form of Government under which it 
conceives it may live most happy; provided 
it infracts no right, or is not dangerous to 
others; and that no governments ought to 
interfere with the internal concerns of an- 
other, except for the security of what is due 
to themselves.” (Political Liberty). 

Thus did Washington’s biographer char- 
acterize him: 

“The character of Washington may want 
some of those poetical elements which 
dazzle and delight the multitude, but it pos- 
sessed fewer inequalities, and a rarer union 
of virtues than perhaps ever fell to the lot of 
one man. Prudence, firmness, sagacity, 
moderation, an overruling judgment, an 
immovable justice, courage that never fal- 
tered, patience that never wearied, truth 
that disdained all artifice, magnanimity 
without alloy. It seems as if Providence 
had endowed him in a preeminent degree 
with the qualities requisite to fit him for 
the high destiny he was called upon to 
fulfil—to conduct a momentous revolution 
which was to form an era in the history of 
the world, and to inaugurate a new and 
untried government, which to use his own 
words, was to lay the foundation ‘for the 
enjoyment of much purer civil liberty, and 
greater public happiness, than have hitherto 
been the portion of mankind.’ ” 

“The fame of Washington stands apart 
from every other in history; shining with a 
truer lustre and a more benignant glory. 
With us his memory remains a national 
property, where all sympathies throughout 
our widely extended and diversified empire 
meet in unison. Under all dissensions and 
amid all the storms of party, his precepts 
and example speak to us from the grave 
with paternal appeal; and his name—by all 
revered—forms a universal tie of brother- 
hood—a watchword of our Union.” 

“It will be the duty of the historian and 
the sage of all nations,” writes an eminent 
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British statesman (Lord Brougham), “to 
let no occasion pass of commemorating this 
illustrious man, and until time shall be no 
more, will a test of the progress which our 


“ee 


. . « What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


Micau 6:8 


HESE three simple phrases set up an 

indestructible guidepost for human con- 
duct. In clear and simple words they estab- 
lish the essentials of decency. All are of 
the spirit—justice, mercy, humility. 

The prophet’s words are for the indi- 
vidual, “What,” he says, “is required of 
thee,” the individual? Their importance 
lies in the much-neglected fact that nations 
are but the sum total of all the people. 

No nation grows in greatness save 
through the wisdom, the determination and 
the vision of individuals. Each victory of 
man over the tyranny of absolute authority 
in government is the triumph of leaders 
who know justice, are merciful and are 
humble before God. 
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Sons of the American Revolution. 


The Challeng 


By J. Epcar Hoover 


Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


immortal name of Washington.” 


Mr. Almond is Attorney General of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia and is a member of the _ 


es 


Today the conflict between freedom for 
the individual and rigid authority for the — 
state is in eruption throughout the world. 
Peoples who had struggled for generations 
to gain precious liberties are thrust back 
into the darkness of materialism and op- 
pression. At every hand the way of the 
democracies is challenged by fresh aggres- 
sions upon the human spirit. 

Sometimes these present problems seem 
beyond the power of any single man to cure. 
Yet if each follows the simple truths of the 
prophet, we can all influence the outcome. 
It is for us, who rejoice in the blessings of 
freedom, so to live our lives that, as a na- 
tion, we are an example to the world. We 
can then restore peace and dignity to man- 


kind. 

Reprinted from Tuis WEEK Magazine, 
copyright, 1949, by the United Newspapers 
Magazine Corporation. 
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MERICANISM, what does it mean? 

Americanism, according to Webster, 
means “a form of expression peculiar to 
the United States.” But wait, Americanism 
to me means more than this. Americanism 
is not just a word; it is an ideal, originated 
many, many years ago, not in a single 
day, nor in a single year, but over a period 
of many years. We call this system a 
Democracy, but whether we call it Ameri- 
canism or Democracy, whether you judge 
its benefits by the car in your garage, or 
by freedom to worship at the church of 
your choice, by the food on your table, or 
by your freedom to speak out in public 
without fear, you are living under a system 
of government, based on the dignity and 
freedom of the individual, where honesty, 
thrift, and perseverance count for more 
than wealth or noble birth. 

This system of Americanism has been 
achieved after generations of struggle 
against the doctrine that some men have 
the inherent right to rule others. It is 
based on the oldest written constitution 
in the world, which is still in force. It 
has been preserved through the years by 
the ideals of many people, and by great 
human sacrifice. 

Americanism holds many rights and 
duties for American citizens. Some of 
these are as follows: 


1. The right to vote. 
2. The right of trial by jury. 
3. The right of life, liberty, and a pur- 
suit of learning. 
4. The right to worship as we please. 
5. The duty to pay legal taxes. 
_ 6. The duty to bear arms, 
7. The duty to obey laws. 


=, 

The ideals of Americanism are contained 
in these rights and duties. Yes, I was 
born an American, I live as an American, 


shall die an American, and I intend to 


Americanism 


By Macon 8S. Couk 


perform the duties incumbent upon me 
in that character, to the end of my life. 
I mean to do this with absolute disregard 
of personal consequences. No man can 
suffer too much, and no man can fall too 
soon, if he suffer, or if he fall, in the de- 
fense of the liberties and constitution of 
his country. 

As I have stated above, Americanism is 
a form of expression peculiar to the United 
States. Yes, it is. America is God’s 
crucible, the great Melting Pot where all 
races of Europe are melting and reform- 
ing. God is making the American as well 
as the ideals he stands for, Americanism. 

Woodrow Wilson once said, “America 
is the only country in the world which 
experiences a constant and repeated re- 
birth. Other countries depend upon the 
multiplication of their own native people. 
This great country of ours, America, is 
constantly drinking strength out of new 
resources, by the voluntary association 
with it, of great bodies of men, and for- 
ward-looking women out of other lands. 
And so, by the gift of the free will of 
independent people, it is being constantly 
renewed, from generation to generation, 
by the same process by which it was origi- 
nally created. These men and women are 
true Americans, and true followers of the 
ideals of Americanism.” 

We must all remember that Americanism 
is not just a word, but it is an ideal, set 
forth by true Americans. Never fear that 
this ideal will be destroyed, for, “Rome 
endured as long as there were Romans, 
Americanism will endure as long as we 
remain American in spirit and in truth.” 

Epiror’s Nore: The above was the prize 
winning essay in a high school contest sponsored 
by the two chapters in Lee County, Virginia, 
Major George Gibson and Lovelady. Young 
Macon was sixteen when he wrote this essay and 
is now a student at Roanoke College, Salem, 
Virginia. His mother is historian of Lovelady 
Chapter. 
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IVE DECADES or more ago I was em- 

ployed in the County Clerk’s Office in 
a far western county seat town as a deputy. 
As a deputy I was to do any official act 
required of that office. To give you a 
brief glimpse of this court house, it was 
frame, painted white, standing in the 
middle of the block with a yard full of 
locust and hard maple trees. The grass 
was always kept green by watering and on 
account of this the robins nested in the 
trees. One of my duties, not official, was 

pick the baby robins out of the grass 
and put them back in the nest away from 
roaming cats. 

Among the activities | witnessed was 
an occasional foreigner seeking naturaliza- 
tion papers. The applicant would be given 
a hearing, the papers sent to W ashington, 
OD. C., and if all questions were answered 

‘in a-satisfactory manner to fulfill all re- 
quirements of the Immigration Department 
the applicant was later given the oath by 
the District Judge and presented with citi- 
zenship papers. The District Judge held 
court at the court house referred to but 
_ four times a year. 
In connection with the Daughters of the 
_ American Revolution in Washington, D.C., 
where I now live I attend the Naturaliza- 
tion Court every month. An address is 
given by the Judge on the bench to the 
prospective citizens and one is often given 
_ by a representative of the Bar Association. 
_ A member of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is expected at such times 
a address the prospective citizens and on 
- several occasions I have been the repre- 
sentative for the Society. Although no 
_ particular addresses were ever given those 


= citizens in the West it is very ap- 
_ propriate to say most of them made good 
American citizens. 

As I previously stated I was expected to 
é do all the duties of the office at any time 
_ if no one else was there to take over. For 
instance, filing and recording all kinds of 
offic ‘ial papers, writing marriage licenses, 
looking after road expenditures and in- 
dige nt citizens. One day when two stal- 
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Memories 


VINA ELLIOTT OpDYCKE 


MRS, OPDYCKE WITH HER CHARGE 


wart woodsmen came in with two large 
cougar (mountain lion) skins, | was ex- 
pected to mark thém and give them the 
bounty. The skins were enormous, still 
wet, but I stamped them on the inside with 
indelible ink showing date, then slit the 
skin between the eyes so they could not 
be presented again. The men received two 
$25 warrants for the kill. But listen to 
this, one of the men stepped forward and 
took from his blouse a live baby cougar. 
The old ones having been killed they had 
picked up the baby. He was crying and 
scratching. The man said, “You may have 
this if you want it.” Having always loved 
cats I took this mite to my heart. I named 
him Leo and put him on a bottle. About 
as soon as he could see he began to lap 
milk and enjoy small bits of raw meat. He 
was never sick and grew rapidly. His fur 
was spotted like the shadows cast by the 
leaves. 

He soon got so —_ I had to aaa him 


on me 
; 
\ 


outside in an enclosure covered with net- 
ting, with shelves about three feet from 
the ground, for him to prowl and sleep 
upon. When I would give him a live 
chicken he would attend to the killing, then 
eat it. After a killing I would wash his 
face and ears. He liked to be washed and 
would purr very loudly. 

He thrived and grew but most people 
were afraid of him. When I would bring 
him in the house he would romp and play. 
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I was in a hospital and the authorities 
that be, of the city, were afraid of a “lion 
in town” and sent him to a zoo in Ohio. 
I have had many pets but he was the 
dearest. Of course, that was a long time 
ago, and I know Leo has gone where all 
animals are happy. The old court house 
that had witnessed joy and sorrow, long 
ago gave way to an ornate stone structure 
of architecture of the present day. Even 
the robins are gone as the trees were all 


cut down for the new court house. 


His long nails, unconsciously to him, would 
And so I have my memories. 


tear my clothes. Finally he measured 
seven feet from tip to tip. He would listen 
attentively for a great length of time when 
I would whisper stories in his ear, as show n 
in the picture. 


Mrs. Opdycke is a member of Constitu- 
tion Chapter, Washington, D.C., of which she 
was at one time regent. Her chief interest at the 
moment is Naturalization Court of her cit 
there she is rendering splendid service. 


Note: 


‘Mboria 
242 North Main St. 
Natick, Mass. 


erikl 


Pr. 


Day, 1949. 


Dear Mrs. Roscoe C. O’ByRNE 


A few days ago, I received my first American Citizenship papers and a Manual for 
Citizenship. I showed the Manual to some relatives of mine who are Albanian and trans- 
lated some chapters for them. They asked me if this booklet was available in an Albanian 
translation. I inquired about it and found that there is no Albanian text. 


You probably know that there are about eighty thousand to one hundred thousand 
Albanians living in the United States. 
Citizens although they have been here for many years. 


A large portion of them are not yet American 


I myself am an Albanian and came to the United States three months ago from Italy. 
I think that it would be a great help to translate the booklet from English into Albanian, 
and distribute it among the Albanians. 
I think it would be useful for Albanian people who do not 
know enough English as to understand that marvelous booklet, for this is the main reason 
that they have not applied for citizenship papers. 


I would be very glad to give my contribution 
as translator of the Manual. 


I would be glad to have your opinion on this matter and help in this field the 
National Society of the Daughters of the Americ ‘an Revolution. 
_ Waiting for your answer, | remain, ee 


Sincerely yours, 
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HE full tragedy of infantile paralysis 

never can be realized until it strikes 
close to home. 

For twelve years the American people, 
swayed by a desire to mitigate the suffer- 
ing of thousands of little children, have 
made possible tremendous strides in the 
field of scientific research to find an answer 
to this crippling disease and to bring re- 
lief to thousands of sufferers. Aware that 
for the afflicted the question is whether they 
are to live active, useful, normal lives or 
to go forever carrying the terrible burden 
of physical handicap, unassisted and with- 
out hope, the people of our nation have 
contributed generously to the annual March 
of Dimes. 

And yet it was not until 1949 that the 
cruelty, wastefulness and terror of polio 
struck home—on a truly national scale. 
For, in the year that has just ended, there 
were so many more cases of this devastating 
disease in every section of the country 
that most of us found ourselves living next 
door to polio. 

We had read before of mounting num- 
bers of cases. Only a year previous there 
had been more than at any time since the 
worst epidemic of 1916. But the epidemics 
of 1948 were, like the outbreaks of other 
years, more or less localized. Thirteen 
states were badly hit. Certain counties 
and cities in other states saw the long, sad 
procession of helpless victims to the hos- 
pitals, knew the gnawing fear, felt the 
pangs of compassion. But in 1949, twenty- 
nine states had polio incidence of epidemic 
proportions for the state as a whole! In 
forty states there was a rise in cases rang- 
ing up to ten times the number in 1948. 
Polio actually blanketed the country. 

It is one thing to see the upward curve 
on a statistical chart, quite another to hear 
that your neighbor’s child, with whom 
your own son or daughter has been playing, 
has come down with infantile paralysis. It 
is a searing experience to hear the sobs of 
the sick, or see crutches in hands where 
baseball bats once waved. 


Door to Polio 


By O’CoNNoR 


President, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


Through the torpid days of late summer 
few communities were untouched by the 
bitter knowledge that polio, on the rampage, 
was striking down their young. Final fig- 
ures which will reveal well over 40,000 
cases for 1949 (as compared with 30,000 
for black 1916) are not necessary to re- 
mind us that we have come through the 
most gruelling period in the history of in- 
fantile paralysis in this country. 

We came through it well. Panic never 
raised its ugly head in our cities, towns or 
farm lands. Frightened though the mothers 
and fathers of the country must have been, 
they met the ordeal staunchly. All over 
the land parents had learned of precautions 
to take, hospital facilities were ready, medi- 
cal personnel had been trained to give 
prompt and efficient care to those to whom 
it meant so much. Better care meant mini- 
mized crippling, relief from pain. And 
there was the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, with a Chapter covering 
every county of every state, ready to help— 
with March of Dimes money—to pay for 
that part of medical care families could not 
meet themselves in facing this costly dis- 
ease. 

At the height of the epidemic National 
Foundation Chapters were spending $100,- 
000 a day for patient care alone. It was 
estimated the full bill for the year would be 
$31,000,000. It is an unpaid bill. Although 
nobody went without medical care because 
of lack of funds, the epidemic aid treasury 
of the National Foundation was wiped out. 

During September an emergency drive 
was launched to obtain funds with which 
to continue this work of mercy and salvage 
until the 1950 March of Dimes. Millions 
of dollars were garnered in contributions 
from an aroused American public. And 
still it was not enough. The last months 
of 1949 saw patients still pouring into 
hospitals, though in fewer numbers each 
week. The cost of their care was pushed 
ahead to obligations for 1950. Our obli- 
gations. Now. 


Win 
949, 
RI 


To the mothers and fathers of the United 
States the urgent question today is: what 
lies ahead? How can we see to it that 
the thousands still in hospitals, the thou- 
sands more who are under treatment at 
clinics and out-patient departments, con- 
tinue to have their chances for the fullest 
possible recovery? What can we do to pro- 
vide for those unknown children living 
next door, or perhaps in our own homes, 
who are slated to be struck down by polio 
in this new year? 

How, indeed, can we find a way of pre- 
venting—perhaps not these immediate thou- 
sands, but hundreds of thousands in future 
years—from succumbing helplessly to the 
marauding polio virus? 

Ironically, the great upsurge of cases re- 
quiring millions upon millions of dollars 
for treatment comes at a time when scien- 
tific research is at its most promising. Au- 
thorities are agreed that March of Dimes- 
sponsored research has reached the point 
where eventual conquest of the disease lies 
just ahead in the foreseeable future. 

Infantile paralysis no longer is a mys- 
terious disease to men of science. They 
now are more familiar with the mechanism 
by which it spreads and the human mecha- 
nism by which, in the majority of individ- 
uals, the body defends itself. They are 
as yet powerless to stop epidemics. But it 
is a question of time before man-made 
protection will be within our grasp. 

Of time—and of money. For, although 
vast sums cannot speed the studies now 
under way toward achieving a method of 
control of infantile paralysis, any dimuni- 
tion of the amounts available for scientific 
research and for the training of scientific 
workers would postpone—who can say for 
how long?—the long-sought goal. 

We are proud of the fact that during 
1949 not one call for help went un- 
answered. There were more doctors, 
nurses, physical therapists brought to the 
bedsides of the stricken, more iron lungs 
and hot pack machines, beds and medical 
supplies. More hospitals opened their 
doors to polio patients. And more than 
80 percent of those stricken received direct 
financial assistance, in whole or in part, 
from the National Foundation. Because 
there was a National Foundation, more chil- 
dren are walking today, will walk on into 
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the future mercifully forgetting that there 
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ever was a great polio epidemic in 1949 
or that their parents ever had heard the 
heartbreaking diagnosis “poliomyelitis.” 

We are proud, too, that during the year 
more than 310 professional men and women 
were trained to fight polio—as doctors, 
nurses, therapists, research workers, and 
that more than $1,500,000. was allocated 
to research to find a preventive cure for 
this disease. 

Can any of this work be stopped? 

Obviously the only answer is obtain 
enough money to keep going full speed 
ahead—to care for polio victims and at 
the same time continue the scientific work 
that some day will mean no more victims. 

We know that approximately 17,000 of 
1949’s patients will need continued care 
and treatment during most of 1950, but no 
one can predict how many more will be 
added to the ranks of those who are afflicted 
and will need help. We do not know when 
a break will come in research requiring ex- 
penditures to put into practice control over 
the elusive polio virus, or to make available 
some new treatment that will slow or stop 
paralysis. 

In the absence of specific knowledge of 
our needs, we must prepare for any eventu- 
ality. We must build up the now-vanished 
reserves of the National Foundation to 
meet whatever situation may arise, even 
though we start the new year from scratch, 
as it were, with chapter and national treas- 
uries exhausted by succeeding years of epi- 
demics in which March of Dimes funds 
served so W ell. 

Millions of Americans realize today, as 
never before, the full-scale tragedy of in- 
fantile paralysis. That they are aware of 
the changed situation, its deepening serious- 
ness and the ominous shadow of things to 
come, cannot be doubted. Certainly the 
women of the nation, ever conscious of the 
challenge of the fight against infantile 
paralysis and long stalwart fighters in the 
ranks of those who have made possible the 
progress up to now, are among those who 
will work hardest to turn awareness into 
action. But the gigantic size of the prob- 
lem can escape any of us, unless we think 
of what it would mean to live next door 
to polio without the tools—the money and 
the manpower—to strike back. 

This year’s March of Dimes is a gross 
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History of the Daughters of the American Revolution oo 
Museum 
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T the Continental Congress in 1918, the 
President General, Mrs. George May- 
nard Minor, gave an address on the “Deeper 
Meaning of Our Organization”, then 
twenty seven years old. In it she called 
the attention of the membership to the 
Museum in these words: “Before the Na- 
tional Society was organized it was only 
the Historian, the Genealogist, or the Anti- 
quarian who cared for the preservation of 
the records and relics of the past, but now, 
thanks to the patriotic societies, but pre- 
eminently the Daughters of the American 
Revoluntion, the relics of bygone days have 
become dear to the hearts of every family in 
the land and have found their place once 
more beside the family hearthstone or in an 
historical collection”. She continued, “Had 
our Society done nothing but turn the 
thoughts of a careless public toward the 
preservation of public and private records, 
it would have justified its existence”. 

Mrs. Minor had joined the Society in 
1894 just four years after its organization 
and was well acquainted with its founders 
and their early hopes and aspirations. One 
of the earliest acts at the adjourned organ- 
ization meeting on October 18th, 1890, at 
which Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife of the 
President of the United States, and first 
President General, presided, was the adop- 
tion of a resolution offered by Mrs. Lock- 
wood, “That the Society should secure 
rooms and later a fireproof building in 
which to deposit Revolutionary Relics and 
Historic Papers”. Thus, the Museum of 
today can be said to date from the organ- 
ization of the Society. The first step taken 
was the appointment in December 1890 of 
a Chairman for a Revolutionary Relics 
Committee by Mrs. Cabell, Honorary Presi- 
dent Presiding. 

At that time, the rooms, referred to above, 
were secured in an office building and used 
for the business of the organization and its 
collections until six years later in 1896. In 
that year the 54th Casigness of of the ‘United 
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in Memorial Continental Hall 
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States in the Act of Incorporation of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, authorized the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution to permit the 
National Society to deposit its collections 
* * * in the Smithsonian Institution. 

Twenty years later, in 1910, the fireproof 
building became a reality upon completion 
of Memorial Continental Hall. At that time 
the south wing of the museum was pre- 
sented by the New York City Chapter to- 
gether with a number of mahogany floor 
cases. As the collections grew, built-in 
cases were given as memorials and honor 
gifts by individuals and chapters. The 
work continued under the Revolutionary 
Relics Committee until 1914 when the office 
of the Curator General was established by 
Continental Congress, and in 1915 Miss 
Catherine B. Barlow was elected to that 
office. 

In 1923, when the offices, with the excep- 
tion of the library, had been moved to the 
Administration Building, and the Tennessee 
Room was released by the Treasurer Gen- 
eral, use of that room with its vault was 
granted by the state to the Curator General 
and a doorway was cut through into the 
museum by action of the National Board 
and permission of the Tennessee State Con- 
ference. The room was used as the office 
of the Curator General and the vault gave 
extra space for the protection of valuable 
relics. Thus it is, that the state of Ten- 
nessee has graciously continued the custom — 
and when the vault was removed in 1938 a 
started the plan to refurnish the room. 

Meantime, the collection had grown to 
such proportions that extra space was 
needed but expansion had not been pos- 
sible because of the fact that the state rooms 
were used for committee rooms and for 
offices. It was not until 1930 when Consti- 
tution Hall had been built, and the library 
moved to that building, that the north wing 
became available for the use of the museum. 
The furnishing of the Library in Memorial 
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Continental Hall had been sponsored by 
the Mary Washington Chapter of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The fine portrait of 
Thomas McKean, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and a sofa used by him 
and bequeathed by his heirs were left in 
the gallery. It was not until 1931, after the 
north wing had been prepared for use by 
the museum, that 145 articles in the Smith- 
sonian were brought to Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall. 

In 1935, during the Administration of 
Mrs. Robert J. Reed as Curator General, 
the museum was accepted as a member 
of the American Association of Museums. 
Owing to the zeal and efficiency of the 
chairmen under the leadership of the 
Curators General, the collections increased 
to such an extent that for some time 
it has not been possible to place each 
gift on permanent exhibition. This has 
always been a matter of great regret and 
every effort was made to acquire extra space 
when possible. Two large cases, gifts of 
members, were built in the corridor—one to 
take care of the memorabilia of the early 
members and another to house the fine 
antique American Indian Collection. 

Several of the states have co-operated 
and when New Hampshire built the “Chil- 
drens’ Attic”, all childrens’ toys and be- 
longings were welcomed in addition to New 
Hampshire’ s already large collection. Okla- 
homa, in building the “Colonial Kitchen” 


misnomer, a name preserved only because 
it is a symbol of what has gone before. 
Dollars, tens of dollars, must march with 
the dimes if we are to succeed, at long last, 
in conquering infantile paralysis. This is 
the crucial period. This is the beginning 


of the last long strete th before the mountain- 


peak is gained. 
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made special preparations for the exhibition 
of all museum kitchen accessories, and Indi- 
ana in planning the Colonial Library de- 
voted one fine antique secretary to the dis- 
play of rare old books thus emphasizing the 
purpose of the room. 

In 1939, when the use of the auditorium 
in Memorial Continental Hall was restricted 
to small groups, and the dressing rooms 
owned by the states and chapters were no 
longer needed, the Executive Board made 
them available for the use of the museum. 
One was beautifully fitted up as a display 
room for the wonderful collection of tex- 
tiles, another for exhibition of china and 
another as a museum workroom. Later, the 
“Jubilee Project,” the Archives room, took 
care of many of the valued manuscripts. 

Each year the recent accessions were 
placed on display and special exhibitions 
arranged in the south wing. The north 
wing had been devoted for the most part to 
the permanent display of some of the treas- 
ures as well as special exhibitions in connec- 
tion with National Anniversaries. 

At the request of the Navy Department, 
there was an exhibition of interesting 
memorabilia of John Paul Jones in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the bi-centennial 
of his birth. 

This closes the chapter of the museum in 
Memorial Continental Hall. There will be 
a fine, large gallery in the new building, 
now in process of construction. 


we take is either up or down. 


Roger W. Babson. 


The wholehearted support of aie 
everywhere, a sacrificial attitude on the part 
of the many who want to see an end to this 
scourge, an understanding of the inesti- 
mable benefits that may soon be within our 
reach —these are the qualities called for 
the 1950 March of Dimes. 
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Virginia, 


jy the quiet little Town of York on 
October 19 came about 3,500 persons 
to witness the ceremonies celebrating the 
168th anniversary of the Victory at York- 
town, Virginia, on October 19, 1781, when 
the British Army under Lord Cornwallis 
surrendered to the Allied French and 
Americans under General Washington, the 
culminating act of the War of the Amer- 
ican Revolution by which the independence 
of the United States of America was 
achieved. It also celebrated the 125th 
anniversary of General Lafayette’s visit to 
the United States, during which he was 
present at Yorktown on October 18-20, 
1824, as the “Guest of the Nation” for 
an extensive observance of the anniversary 
of the momentous happenings of October 
1781, to which this courageous young 
Frenchman, an officer in the American 
Wing of Washington’s Army, contributed 
so much. 

The morning hours were filled with 
guided tours of the Yorktown Battlefield 
by historians of Colonial National His- 
torical Park and visits to the heavy cruiser 
U.S.S. ALBANY which had come into the 
York River early in the day to participate 
in the celebration. Flags lined the streets 
of the village and the battlefield fortifica- 
tions throughout the day flew the colors 
of the various regiments of the armies 
which took part in the 1781 Siege. The 
Park, as usual, waived the admission fee 
for visitors to the Moore House on YORK- 
TOWN DAY. In the belief that our young 
people should learn the meaning of the day, 
arrangements with local school authorities 
were made for the attendance of school 
children insofar as transportation facilities 
made it possible. 

In the Swan Tavern the Park featured 
a special Lafayette Exhibit of portraits, 
and mementoes of Lafayette at Yorktown, 
including several original letters from 
him to Washington which relate to the 
Virginia Campaign and the Yorktown 
Siege of 1781. This exhibit, sponsored 
by The American Friends of Lafayette, in- 
cluded articles from the collection of Mr. 
Stuart W. Jackson of Cloucester County, 
and from Lafayette College, 
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Easton, Pennsylvania, depository iow The 
American Friends of Lafayette. y 
Group luncheon facilities in 
are rather limited but the luncheon pro- 
vided by the Association for the partici- — 
pants on the program and other distin-— 
guished guests was served at York Hall — 
(Nelson House), the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Blow, who graciously 
offered hospitality for the occasion. The 
Nelson House was the home of General — 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., who commanded a 
Virginia Militia during the Siege. It also — 
served as the headquarters of Lord Corn- 
wallis when the British occupied the town. a 
The exercises, as has been customary in 
recent years, were held at the Victory 
Monument in Colonial National Historical 
Park. While the audience gathered, the © 
Poquoson High School Band, Poquoson, — 
York County, Virginia, Mr. Kenneth Rice, _ 
Leader, gave a most enjoyable concert, _ 
with a repertoire carefully selected for 
such a patriotic occasion. Immediately 
preceding the exercises a short military — 
parade, comprised of units of the Army, — 
Navy, Air Force, and 5a Corps, Lt. 
Col. John P. Leonard, Jr., USMC, Com- 
manding Officer, Marine Detachment, 
U. S. Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, 
Grand Marshal, was reviewed at the | 
Monument grounds by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Julius A. ‘eal 


principal speaker for the day, the Naval 
and Military Attachés of the French Em 
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bassy, Washington, D. C., Rear Admiral 
R. H. Cruzen, U. S. Navy, Commander 
Cruiser Division Two, U.S.S. ALBANY, 
other officers of the armed services, and 
distinguished guests, Just as the parade 
‘reached the Monument grounds, four B-26 
photo reconnaissance planes of the Ninth 
Air Force, Langley Air Force Base, Vir- 
ginia, zoomed overhead, and seconds later 
made additional passes over the grounds. 
This was one of the most thrilling moments 
of the day. 

Mrs. George Durbin Chenoweth of York- 
town, Honorary Regent of the Comte de 
Grasse Chapter, whose record of leader- 
ship in the observance of October 19 is 
outstanding, was Honorary Presiding Offi- 
cer for the afternoon exercises, despite the 
fact that she could not be present, and Mr. 
A. Herbert Foreman of Norfolk, Past Presi- 
dent General of the National Society of the 
S. A. R., assumed the responsibilities. 
Music was furnished by the 50th Army 
Band, Fort Monroe, Virginia. The invo- 
cation was given by Chaplain Willard W. 
Jones, U. S. A... Retired, Pastor, Grafton 
Christian Church, York County. The 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag was led 
by Mrs. Charles A. Walthall, Chairman, 
Correct Use of the Flag of Comte de Grasse 
Chapter. 

The distinguished guests were introduced 
by Mr. R. Nelson Smith, Chairman of the 
Trustees of the Town of York. The members 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion who honored YORKTOWN DAY by 
their presence included: Mrs. William H. 
Pouch; New York, Honorary President 
General; Mrs. John Morrison Kerr, Wash- 
ington, Honorary National President, Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution; Mrs. 
William V. Tynes, Norfolk, Registrar Gen- 
eral, National Society, representing Mrs. 
Roscoe C. O’Byrne, President General, who 
was unable to be present; Mrs. Bruce D. 
Reynolds, Charlottesville, Vice President 
from Virginia, National Society, and Hon- 
orary State Regent; Mrs. Everett L. Repass, 
Salem, State Regent, Virginia; Mrs. Henry 
E. Davis, Williamsburg, National Vice 
Chairman, Ellis Island-Angel Island; and 
the following additional officers of the Vir- 
ginia Daughters: Mrs. Donald N. Frazier, 
Richmond, Registrar; Mrs. Maurice B. 
Tonkin, Hilton Village, Librarian; Mrs. 
Robert W. Wood, Richmond, Chairman, 
Press Relations; Mrs. H. H. Smith, Fred- 
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ericksburg, Chairman, Kenmore. Among 
the other distinguished guests were Captain 
Georges Cabanier, Naval Attaché, and 
Colonel Jacques de la Boisse, Military At- 
taché, French Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Rear Admiral R. H. Cruzen, U.S. Navy, 
Commander Cruiser Division Two, U.S.S. 
ALBANY, who made brief but inspiring 
and timely addresses; Captain L. A. Bach- 
man, U. S. Navy, Commanding Officer, 


U.S.S. ALBANY; Brigadier Gensiel Wal- 


ter J. Muller, U.S.A., Commanding Gen- 
eral, Fort Eustis; Regional Director 
Thomas J. Allen, Region One, National 


Park Service, Richmond; Captain William 
J. Longfellow, U. S. Navy. Commanding 
Officer, U. S. Naval Mine Depot, and Cap- 
tain H. W. Fitch, U. S. Navy, Commanding 
Officer, U. S. Naval Schools, Mine War- 
fare, both at Yorktown; Mr. Alfred P. God- 
din, President, Sons of the Revolution in 
the State of Virginia; and Mr. Marcellus 
E. Wright, Past President, Virginia Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution; Mr. 
Stuart W. Jackson, Gloucester, founder of 
The American Friends of Lafayette; Mrs. 
Helen F. Hubbard, New York, donor to 
The American Friends of Lafayette of the 
Washington-Lafayette correspondence. 

In the absence of the Honorable S. Otis 
Bland, Secretary Krug was introduced by 
Mr. Newton B. Drury, Director, National 
Park Service, Washington. He also made 
the welcome announcement that funds had 
been appropriated for repairing the Vic- 
tory Monument which had been damaged 
by lightning in 1942. 

Secretary Krug, in an outstanding ad- 
dress, recited the causes and results of 
the War of the American Revolution, de- 
scribed the work of conservation of the 
Department of the Interior with particular 
reference to the inclusion of the preserva- 
tion and interpretation of the Nation’s his- 
toric shrines, mentioning that this year 
marks the one hundredth anniversary of 
the creation of the Department—‘“one of 
the earliest steps in a national movement 
for conservation.” He cited the many years 
of observance of October 19 in memo- 
rable celebrations, crediting specifically 
the Comte de Grasse Chapter, other patri- 
otic organizations, and the citizens of York- 
town who have made possible the observ- 
ance of YORKTOWN DAY as an annual 
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He closed his address with a plea for con- 
ltinuation of this annual observance as a 
day of rededication to the principles on 
which our Nation was founded. 

After the playing of the National Anthem 
the memorial wreath ceremony presented 
one of the most colorful and impressive 
features of the day’s program. Presiding 
at this part of the exercises, in honor espe- 
cially of the 125th anniversary of General 
Lafayette’s presence at Yorktown on Octo- 
ber 18-20, 1824, was Mr. Messmore Kendall 
of Dobbs Ferry, New York, President of 
The American Friends of Lafayette. While 
a color guard of U. S. Marines from the 
Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, stood at at- 
tention, the large memorial wreath, the 
joint tribute of all the patriotic organiza- 
tions participating, was placed at the base 
of the Monument by a contingent from the 
Yorktown Troop of Boy Scouts of America 
(John Hummel, Jack Marshall, Andrew Oli- 
ver, Joe Benthall, and Adrian Lemmers) 
amid a massing of the colors of several of 
the organizations. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution were represented by 
the flag of the Comte de Grasse Chapter, 
carried by Mrs. John G. King. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. M. H. 
Barton, Pastor, York Methodist Charge, 
and “taps” were sounded by a bugler from 
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But a greater tragedy than illiteracy is the fact that every year hundreds of thousands — 
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_ Illiteracy is a national disgrace to the extent that it exists in our country. Happily, | 
most of the states are taking effective steps to wipe it out. ‘ 


the 50th Army Band, bringing to a close one 
of the most memorable of the annual ob- 
servances of YORKTOWN DAY. 

Just off the Monument grounds, peace- 
fully at anchor in the York River, lay the — 
U.S.S. ALBANY, a reminder of the might — 
of our Navy and of the important role of — 
naval warfare in the winning of American’ 
independence. To those who appreciate the 
real significance of the events which oc- 
curred at Yorktown 168 years ago came 
renewed inspiration and determination that — 
this Nation will continue to be a govern- 


of the Comte de Grasse C hapter, “eal 
of the American Revolution ; the Thomas — 


the State of Virginia; the Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of Virginia; The | 
American Friends of Lafayette; the Trus- _ 
tees of the Town of York; and Colonial ee: 
National Historical Park. = 
SARAH C. ARMISTEAD, 
Chairman, Press Relations, 


Comte de Grasse Chapter, D. A. R. 


of young people graduate from our colleges and finish school in blind and total ignorance 


of the workings of our government. They have no conception of the rights, powers, and 
duties of the President, of the Congress or of our courts, either state or federal. 


We demand that aliens who want to become naturalized must know about our govern- 


ment, while our native-born citizens are totally ignorant of the machinery of government. | 
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MAN people have believed that the 
publishers of books, the producers of 
legitimate plays, and the producers of 
motion picture entertainment were in a life 
and death struggle, a struggle for survival. 

I must confess that at one time I was one 
of these. You can understand that many 
of us who began our careers in legitimate 
drama were unhappy when we saw one 
theatre after another, theatres where we 
had played when on tour, converted into 
temples of—what seemed to us—the im- 
personal cinema. Then, our world seemed 
to be converging, growing smaller, and our 
opportunities seemed to be circumscribed, 
becoming limited. 

Later on, when the invasion of our sacred 
precincts was extended to the vaudeville 
houses, many of us were filled with fore- 
boding because it seemed that the relation- 
ship which all of us, as actors, had cher- 
ished beyond any other—the rapport we 
had as individuals with the individuals 
across the footlights who constituted our 
audiences—was to be lost. 

We could not believe—and there are still 
some bitter-enders who still do not believe 
that a mechanical robot, the motion picture 
camera and the motion picture projection 
machine—that these machines could ever 
catch and transmit again that most personal 
relationship between actor and audience 
which had constituted the core or essence 
of every successful play from the old mo- 
rality plays of the early Christian church, 
through Shakespeare, down to the present 
moment. 

I need not tell you, it is only necessary 
to remind you, that in the long period 
through which the people only knew drama 
as a highly personalized presentation of 
ideas, the relationship between the stage 
and the publishers of fiction was exceed- 
ingly close. The publishers of novels were, 
for the most part, the printers of plays. 
We of the stage needed them, the publishers, 
to help us | develop in America all the ama- 
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in 


teur theatricals, the little drama groups, if 
we were to achieve here in the United States 
a wide interest, a competent interest in the 
theatre. 

So I think it was quite natural that as 
the penny-arcade developed into the nickel- 
odeon, and the nickelodeon finally began to 
crowd its way into our music halls, and 
D. W. Griffith deserted to produce “THE 
BIRTH OF A NATION”, the publishers 
of fiction and the producers of plays wor- 
ried lest the people might cease studying 
history from books as well as cease reading 
novels, and that we worried lest they for- 
sake the proscenium for the screen. 

In the past two or three years, two things 
have happened to relieve us of that anxiety. 
The reading of books, fiction, has so widely 
increased that a publisher now has to sell 
1,500,000 copies to have his publication 
attain the status of a best seller. The art 
of drama has come alive again and not 
only is there a lusty and thriving Little- 
Theatre movement under way, but the com- 
panies which have gone on the road with 
good plays have been more successful than 
ever before. Vaudeville seems on its way 
to return, first as an adjunct of the motion 
picture program, but perhaps to take its 
place again in the hearts of the public; and, 
more important, to provide the school from 
which so many of our famous players, of 
the screen as well as of the stage, have come. 

I suppose that there are those who will 
say that motion pictures have had nothing 
to do with this. But I for one do not be- 
lieve it. From the day that celluloid began 
to talk as well as to cast flickering shadows 
and lights on a white screen, I believe the 
cinema became the mother of a reawakened 
interest both in fiction and in plays. 

First, because the motion picture could 
go everywhere and present the novelist’s 
ideas and the playwright’s conceptions to 
everyone. Countless folk have been born 


and have died who never would have had 
the Pleasure of fiction or ecquelatence with 
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a play if it had not been for the motion 
picture’s almost inconceivable penetration 
of outlying isolated islands of population. 

Second, because once it learned to talk, 
the motion picture could portray not only 
the fluid story of the novel but the char- 
acterization of the author, make you see the 
people he created to weave that story about. 
And, more important, it could catch and 
transmit the personality as well as the per- 
sonification of those of us who momentarily 
become the living respresentations of the 
individuals born of a writer’s brain or a 
playwright’s dream. 

Let me make a personal application of 
this in terms of a current motion picture. 
It has been more than half a century since 
Henry James wrote a short novel, “Wash- 
ington Square”. It was not very popular 
at the time and had been almost forgotten 
until recently a producer of legitimate 
drama resurrected it and made a play which 
in its first try was little more successful 
than Henry James’ own efforts in play- 
writing. But helped by audience reaction, 
it was revised and became one of the most 
successful Broadway hits of many years. 
Now it has been translated into a motion 
picture. It is not only receiving the plaudits 
of the fan audience but of the professional 
critics and of all of us who make our living 
from drama. You may not even recognize 
what I am talking about from the title of 
the novel but there will be none who will 
not have thoroughly enjoyed or be look- 
ing forward to the enjoyment of “THE 
HEIRESS”. 

I come now to the point I want you to 
take to heart and remember. None of us— 
author, playwright, actor,—operates in a 
vacuum; we are dependent on the audience, 
in many more ways than at the box office. 
It provides the inspiration. And it is the 
critic, the ultimate critic that guides the 
direction and destiny of all we do. Now, 
through the procedure that you have set 
up, through your previewing and making 
appraisals of motion pictures, you are pro- 
viding to us an immediate form of guid- 
ance that would have been immensely help- 
ful to us of the theatre and, I think I may 
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say, to the writers of fiction if we could 
have had it in the years that are passed. 
It is quite a different type of guidance from 
that of the professional book reviewer and 
dramatic critic. It represents mass _ re- 
action and, after all, it is mass reaction, 
mass psychology that we dispense or, if 
you please, sell at the box office. 

We are just beginning to recognize the 
value of this. I have before me a copy of 
a letter from one of the most famous studios 
in Hollywood which is signed by the Direc- 
tor of Public Relations and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The ‘Estimates on Current Motion Pic- 
tures’ received from you have proved of 
such value that we would like very much to 
increase studio circulation. Therefore, 
would you kindly send us twenty copies 
instead of the seven we have been getting?” 

This is addressed to the preview depart- 
ment of the Motion Pictures Committee of 
the D. A. R., of which Mrs. LeRoy Mont- 
gomery is National Chairman. It shows 
how valuable your services and estimates 
of previews are to the producers. 

It is important beyond your present con- 
ception of it, I am sure. The extent to 
which you call attention to the source ma- 
terials from which any motion picture 
comes cannot but help to stimulate interest 
in the play, if it was a play, in the book, if 
it was a novel. So I think you are helping 
to realize what every good author and play- 
wright and motion picture producer would 
like to have come true, viz., that the en- 
deavors of each one of us should promote 
the activities of the others. Some day I 
would like to make a legitimate play from 
a story that first appeared in motion pic- 
ture form. I need not tell you how effec- 
tive a motion picture is in stimulating the 
sale of the novel on which it is based. As 
our leisure time increases, the arts become 
more and more important in our lives, and 
I for one should like to look forward to a 
future in which books and plays and movies 
were a happy and cooperative trilogy in 
bringing happiness into the lives of people 
everywhere. 
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f bee month of February brings us the 
birthdays of two Americans who are 
known around the world: George Wash- 
ington, the father of our country, and 
Abraham Lincoln, the preserver of the 
Union. 

That these two men differed so widely 
in background, environment, appearance 
and mentality is an example of typical 
Americanism. Here a man has always been 
free to make his own way, limited only by 
the equipment given him by his creator. 
He may come from any social strata and 
may rise or fall by his own efforts. 

In too few places in the world has this 
been possible and the march of Commu- 
nism, Socialism and other forms of dic- 
tatorship is making it less possible of 
attainment with each passing day. 

A study of the careers of these two 
great Americans who did not expect or 
await federal handouts, who attempted to 
solve their own problems, who rose to the 
highest position in the gift of the nation 
should cause us to think seriously before 
changing our Government. 

George Washington was a member of an 
aristocratic Virginia family, of English 
descent. His ancestors had been landown- 
ers for generations. His reactions were 
conditioned by his inheritance. These 
Virginia landowners had a strong sense 
of their rights and a resentment against 
undue control by the faraway British 
crown. 

Though of aristocratic background Wash- 
ington’s early environment gave him train- 
ing in responsibility and resourcefulness. 

Left fatherless at the age of 11, his for- 
mal education fragmentary by present-day 
standards, a surveyor by profession, he 
was even in his teens brought in close con- 
tact with the settlers of a pioneer country, 
thus learning tolerance and consideration 
for varying points of view. 

His career proceeded through a variety 
of phases. As a soldier and a member of the 
colonial legislature he learned much of 
the differences of opinion between the 
mother country and the colonists. 


FAMOUS FEBRUARY MEN 


Washington’s life has been described as 
“well ordered, his affairs attended to 
with exactitude, his mind pigeonholed.” 
. . » “Washington’s sense of justice, jus- 
tice to himself as well as to others, was 
stern and unbending.” . . . “Washington’s 
ear was never close to the ground, and 
he was little influenced by public opinion, 
if he felt that the course upon which he 
had decided was right and for the ultimate 
good of the people.” 

A man of this type was preeminenily 
fitted to found a new nation, to recognize 
its primary needs, to start it with a firm 
foundation. 

In these days of clamor for change we 
would do well to consider the following 
words of Washington when he said: 

“That the free Constitution which is the 
work of your hands may be sacredly 
maintained . . . watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety; discountenanc- 
ing whatever may suggest even a suspicion 
that it can in any event be abandoned.” 

Abraham Lincoln was born in the south- 
ern border state of Kentucky but he grew up 
in the northern State of Indiana and made 
his home in another northern state, II}linois. 
His parents were not leaders of the com- 
munity and he never made any pretense of 
not having come from the common people. 
A boyhood of poverty in a frontier country 
made him know the hardships of the under- 
privileged. 

His early occupations were varied and 
included a short period of military service 
in the Black Hawk War, manual labor, 
storekeeping and surveying. He finally 
found his vocation as a lawyer. 

Unlike Washington he had a keen politi- 
cal sense and thus it is not surprising that 
he became a statesman. 

Coming into the office of President at a 
critical time in the history of the country 
Lincoln undoubtedly had problems greater 
than anyone who had held office since the 
foundation of the nation. He felt that the 
Union must be preserved at all costs and 
his course was set with that aim in view. 

His kindly heart was saddened by the 
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bitter strife between the States. This sad- 
ness is evident in the gem of literature 
which is part of his legacy to humanity— 
the Gettysburg Address. 

In 1850 Mount Vernon was put on the 
market for $200,000. The U. S. Govern- 
ment and the State of Virginia refused to 
consider it. 

The mansion was in a terrible state of dis- 
repair and in a few years would have gone 
out of existence if it had not been for the 
successful efforts of Miss Ann Pamela 
Cunningham who organized the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association under whose 
watchful care the home and estate have been 
preserved and restored. To this young 
woman, Americans owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude. 


NOTEWORTHY FEBRUARY DATES 


Feb. 1, 1790—First meeting of Supreme 
Court of the U. S., Chief Justice John Jay 
presiding. 

Feb. 2, 1848—Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
signed by the U. S. and Mexico, thus 
ceding Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California to the U. S. 

Feb. 5, 1631—Arrival in America of Roger 
Williams, pioneer of religious liberty. 
Feb. 9, 1773—Birth of William Henry 
Harrison, soldier and ninth President of 

the U.S. 

Feb. 12, 1809—Birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
16th President of the U. S. 

Feb. 15, 1898—U, S. Battleship “Maine” 
blown up in Havana Harbor and leading 
to Spanish-American War. 

Feb., 22, 1732—Birth of George Washing- 
ton. 

Feb. 25, 1779—Capture of Vincennes by 
Col. George Rogers Clark. 

Feb, 25, 1785—John Adams appointed first 

_ minister of U. S. to England. - 

RosaLinp Ewing Martin, 
National Chairman. 
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NEW A-BOMB THEORIES 


Two experts have been challengin 


g the 


widely held Air Force theory that an 
enemy would strike the first blow at the 
United States across the North Pole, drop- 
ping bombs from the air on Washington, 
Detroit, Chicago, etc. 

Kenneth De Courcy, British editor here 
to lecture at the Naval War College, says 


Russia is producing 4 A-bombs a month. eae 


He locates her atomic plants in unmapped = 
areas in Siberia, the Urals and Turkistan, — 
virtually invulnerable to bombing. s 
De Courcy believes Russia’s stockpile will a Le 
be large enough by 1953; that she has the ae 
best Arctic airforce in the world; and is | 
making great progress on guided missiles — 
and bomb-launching subs. Asserting the 
sub is the most important launching 
weapon, with bases in Central America or 
elsewhere, they could menace our six big 
seaports, and vital sea communications at — 
the decisive start of a war. . 
Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, writing in the 
Nation’s Business published by the U. S. | 
Chamber of Commerce, states the most ef- 
fective way to deliver the A-bomb is in a | 
surprise attack by a freighter or sub ex- 
ploded in an American harbor. Under- 
water explosions would raise atomic mists — 
which would “poison” ships in the harbor, _ 
the water itself and buildings, with radio- 
activity. (Atomic defense experts doubt _ 
the widespread contamination from the © 
spray.) Six seaports handled 90% of the — 
waterborne supplies of two wars. 
After the underwater attack, Knerr says 
a secondary attack by Russian bombers and 
troop-carrying planes against Chicago, De- _ 
troit, Pittsburgh and Cleveland is a logical _ 
deduction by qualified experts. : 
He says the U. S. must be ready to strike | 
back instantly, our war plans using the 
American continent as the strategic base — 
for the counterattack and the African con- oo 
tinent as the tactical base for launching air — 
and ground attacks for the defeat of Russia __ 
by ultimate occupation. “We should delib- 
erately develop Africa as our potential tac- 
tical base. We cannot avoid being appre- 
hensive as to how an unpredictable British 
government might react under atomic 
threat.” 
Maj. Gen. Knerr is a retired Air Force — 
officer and pioneer airman. 
THE HOOVER COMMISSION 
“Resolved, That the 58th Continental — 
Congress, N.S.D.A.R., commend the report — 
of the Hoover Commission on govern- — 
mental reorganization, and urge its mem- — 
bership to support the recommendations.” | 
With this clearcut mandate, D.A.R. in 
every town are urged to join local Citizens — 
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Committee for the Hoover Report which 
is organized with a salhtn-ubile member- 
ship of leading representatives of both par- 
ties. This Committee is conducting an 
educational campaign in behalf of reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and economy. It is a nonprofit, 
voluntary movement. 

The Citizens Committee came into being 
after the Hoover Commission ceased to 
exist on June 12, 1949. Recommendations 
of the Commission cannot be effectuated 
until Congress enacts 20 major pieces of 
legislation. Also required are the submis- 
sion to Congress of “Reorganization Plans” 
by the President; and aggressive adminis- 
trative action by the President and the De- 
partment Heads. For this the support of 
an informed public is needed. 

At the last session of Congress five major 
reorganization laws and six Presidential 
“plans” were adopted. This legislation has 
already made possible the eventual saving 
of $1.25 billion a year in government 
operations. 

The Commission was a bipartisan 12-man 
body created by an act of Congress 1947. 
It secured the services of 300 experts 
who were assigned to 24 research commit- 
tees. After two years of most intensive 
work the Task Forces reported to the Com- 
mission which wrote its recommendations 
and report to Congress. Findings indicate 
a potential saving of between $3- and $4- 
billion annually, if vigorously executed. 
At the National Reorganization Confer- 
ence held in Washington Dec. 12-13 at the 
Shoreham, a “cracker barrel discussion” of 
the management problems of government 
was held. Twenty-nine speakers covered 
every phase of the Reorganization. A 
dinner honoring the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover and the awarding of a plaque to the 
Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson, were 
highlights. More than 700 delegates from 
the “grass roots” attended. “Better Gov- 
ernment at a Better Price” was the theme. 
Your government is your business. In 
20 years the cost of operating it has leaped 
from $4 billion to $42 billion and threat- 
ens to go higher, while the number of em- 
ployees in the Executive Branch has risen 
from 600,000 to 2,100,000. 

The number of departments, agencies, 
boards, bureaus, etc., in the Executive 
_ Branch has increased from 350 to 1,812. 
The federal debt has mounted from $16.9 
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billion to $251.5 billion which means a 
mortgage of $7,000 on every family. 

Waste, duplication and overlapping go 
unchecked because good administration is 
made impossible by organizational chaos 
and archaic methods. 

Good management can be introduced into 
government by regrouping and consolida- 
tion of agencies, elimination of overlap- 
ping functions, and_ establishment of 
straightline authority and responsibility up 
and down the line; by adoption of modern 
budgeting, accounting, purchasing, record- 
keeping and other procedures; by reform of 
personnel standards to attract and hold first- 
rate people so that wise government deci- 
sions can be made and carried out. 

It is up to us to get legislative action. 

JOIN the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report in your town. 


8 
SOCIALISM RAMPANT 


Established centers of power are being 
broken down and the responsibility which 
goes with them is being supplanted with 
something else which is controlled by men 
behind the effort. We can no longer think 
in terms of two political parties but must 
consider ten factions, probably six of which 
have formal machinery. 

The Socialist Democrats comprise those 


wanting National or International Social- 


ism, or both. Behind the scenes but in 
control is the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, headed by Dubinsky. 
(See Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 19, 
1949). Americans for Democratic Action 
is its auxiliary, headed by Sen. Humphrey 
of Minnesota. In New York it calls itself 
the Liberal Party and numbers FDR Jr. 
and Lehman as members. 

The next important factor is the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Federal Government 
which has control of the sovereign power 
with expenditures in excess of $45 billion. 

Counterfeit Liberals are Socialists, even 
if they do not realize it. A true Liberal 
places the individual ahead of the state. 
Here are men who control newspapers, 
magazines, educators, ministers, social 
workers, labor leaders, politicians. They 
provide agitation, noise, propaganda, and 
smoke screens while Socialism enters in. 

Socialist Labor is the largest and one of 
the most formidable factions. This net- 
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work is entirely Socialist in policy and prac- 
tice since labor left the economic field for 
political action. Its fabulous financial 
means give its political machinery vast 
power. It ties in with the Executive Branch, 
the Socialist Democrats, the false Liberals 
and the Bureaucrats. It cuts across both 
parties and is making a bid for alliance 
with the farmers. 

The Bureaucrats comprise one of the 
most powerful factions. In it are more than 
2 million Federal employees plus four mil- 
lion additional State and local government 
employees. It can be the balance of power 
on the vote for President. Bureaucrats 
promote socialism as it is the basis of their 
vocational existence. 

The Colored People are a faction due to 
hypocritical exploitation by both parties. 

The Southern Democrats are comprised 
mostly of officeholders. The international 
Socialist drive runs them wild with coun- 
terfeit Civil Rights propaganda but keeps 
them in line with Federal patronage. 

The States’ Rights Democrats give haven 
to those opposed to Socialism. It centers 
around conservative southern governors. 

The Socialist Republicans are Republi- 
cans in name only. With their help the 
primary socialistic “Fair Deal” was en- 
acted. They include officeholders and con- 
stituents who aid them, either financially 
or politically, because of what they get out 
of the relationship. 

The Frustrated Republicans are those not 
penetrated by socialism, left leaderless, and 
able to function only by non-cooperation. 

The Awakening Republicans are trying 
to retake the party from the Socialists. 

The situation cannot be left to the politi- 
cians and the professionals. They have 
already made the worst mess in our history. 
YOU and YOU must get into readiness to 
do your part not alone as a lone voter, but 
as a community organizer in rebuilding the 
two-party system. 

Try to recognize the “crisis strategy” 
which continues expansion of Socialism. 
Recognize smoke screens for big spending. 

Work politically at your state and county 
levels. 


Watch “labor political action” agencies. 

Call on in person or write your Washing- 
ton representatives to halt socialistic legis- 
lation. 

1950 is the year. Register, vote, work for 
your America while yet there is time. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Federal Aid to Education has been in the 
hopper for a quarter of a century without 
getting final approval from Congress, at 
least not to the extent of yearly grants to 
all states on behalf of their elementary and 
secondary school systems. 

Bills pending would divide $300 million 
annually according to economic needs. 
They are backed by the National Education 
Association and most organized teachers. 

Congressional opinion is divided but not 
along party lines, not along conservative- 
liberal lines. All agree to the need of assist- 
ance. 

Some (such as D.A.R.) fear Federal con- 
trols governed by the concepts of the politi- 
cal party in power. They recall what hap- 
pened in Germany and what is happening 
today in the U.S.S.R. as showing what 
political national control can do. 

Others fear for the national economy. 
With the national debt at $256 billion and 
the government operating in the “red” they 
feel education is a state problem, for the 
states’ debts are smaller and control of 
education has traditionally lodged with the 
states. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
supports this economy viewpoint. 

Others would give Federal aid solely to 
public schools while opponents think aid 
should go to private and sectarian schools. 

Involved in any Federal aid bill are not 
only party politics but arguments for states’ 
rights, economy, and religious denomina- 
tions. 

What will the 2nd session of the 81st 
Congress decide? 

Lota Lee Bruincton, 
Executive Secretary. 
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ITH the turn of the half-century, and 
our National Society in its sixtieth 
year of activity, we are gratified that our 
remodeled and enlarged Administration 
Building will be ready for use during the 
Continental Congress in April. Proper 
space and facilities will make it possible 
for the delegates to register and to vote in 
comfort and without undue delay. 

The Fifty-ninth Continental Congress 
will be held in Constitution Hall, April 17- 
21, inclusive. The usual preliminary meet- 
ings will begin on April 13, but the formal 
opening of the ( Congress will be on Monday 
evening, April 17, at 8:30 o'clock. 

The Memorial Service is being arranged 
for Sunday afternoon, April 16, at 2:30 
o’clock. Because of td traffic and the 


PROGRAM 


Sunday—April 16 
2:30 P.M.—Memorial Service in Constitu- 
tion Hall. 
Monday—April 17 
8:30 P.M.—Formal opening of the Con- 
gress, 
Tuesday—April 18 
9:30 A.M.—Reports of National Officers. 
Afternoon free for state and 
committee meetings. 
8:30 P.M.—President General’s Reception. 
Pages’ Dance Mayflower 
Hotel. 
Wednesday—April 19 
9:30 A.M.—Business meeting. 


of National Committees. 


2:00 P.M.—Approved Schools and reports 


fact that many people visit Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery and Mount Vernon each 
Sunday during the year, plans have not 
been made for a pilgrimage of our mem- 
bers following the Memorial Service. 

Instead, our National Officers will hold 
open house in their respective offices so that 
members may become acquainted with our 
enlarged headquarters. 

National Committee reports will be ar- 
ranged according to educational, historical. 
patriotic and miscellaneous groupings. 
The State Regents will make their custom- 
ary individual reports. A few very inter- | 
esting speakers and outstanding artists have 
been engaged. and will add interest to the 
program. 


FORECAST 


8:30 P.M.—Music 


Thursday—April 20 
8:00 A.M.— Voting 
9:30 A.M.—-Business and reports. 
2:00 P.M.—-National Defense report and 
speaker and reports of other 
National Committees. 
:30 P.M.—-State Regents’ reports. 
Report of the Tellers. 


and Nominations. 


Friday—April 21 
9:30 A.M.—-Business meeting and Installa- 
tion of new officers. 


Adjournment of Congress. 
7:30 P.M.—-Banquet—Mayflower Hotel. 


Tuony, 
of Congress Program. 
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( FFICERS and board members of the 
Junior Membership Committee out- 

lined activities for fall and winter at a 

dinner meeting at the home of Miss Kath- 

erine Stringham. 

It was decided to sponsor a rummage 
sale to raise funds for continuance of civic 
charitable interests of the committee, and 
Mrs. Thomas Kehoe was appointed chair- 
man. Assisting her are Mrs. Walter Abel 
Cummings, Mrs. Thomas Stetz, Miss Kath. 
erine Stringham, Mrs. Jones Evans, Mrs 
John E, Morris. Jr.. Mrs. John Fremor 
and Mrs. Edgar L. Coon. A contribution 
to Community Chest drive was voted. 

Observance of Pennsylvania week—Oc- 
tober 17 to 24—was considered. Miss 
Stringham and Mrs, Evans will discuss the 
Junior projects on October 17 and 19 at 
1:15 P. M. 

The following members will act as guides 
and hostesses for Pennsylvania week: Mrs. 


commodity that every American, both rich and poor, has plenty of. Half our life is 


spent trying to find something to do with the time we have rushed through life trying 


to save. 


Every invention during « our lifetime has been just to save time, and time is the only 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE SPONSORS 
RUMMAGE SALE 


Jones Evans, Miss Katherine Stringham, 
Mrs. Charles B. Reid, Mrs. Walter Abel 
Cummings, Mrs. Edgar L. Coon, Mrs. 
Thomas Kehoe and Mrs. Thomas Stetz. 


EvizaABetH L. LUCKENBACH. 
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THE SEVEN STORY 
Thomas Merton. 
The new books this fall seem to have 

reached a higher standard. Instead of the 

everlasting triangle or subjects of sex and 
race, we dee been given more historical 
novels, based upon authentic facts, more 
good, clean stories of patriotic home life 
and several on the life and times of Christ. 

Those who read Mary by Sholem Asch 
will never forget the haunting beauty of 
mother love and sacrifice which he por- 
trayed. Then we have The Greatest Story 
Ever Told by Fulton Oursler and now 
comes The Seven Story Mountain which 
is thought by many to be a permanent con- 
tribution to the history of religious experi- 
ences. 

This is a soul searching hunt for some- 
thing to satisfy the craving for help by a 
young and worldly man and much is added 
by the fact that the book was written by 
the author in his cell in the Trappist Mon- 
astery of Our Lady of Gethsemane in Ken- 
tucky. 

The story is based on Dante’s image of 
Purgatory and is the life of Thomas Merton 
himself. He had led a gay life but yet at 
an early age had become deeply con- 
cerned over the many injustices of modern 
times. 

His father was English and his mother 
was an American Quaker. The family had 
faced many difficult times and his mother 
died of cancer when he was very young. 
Due to her request, he: was never allowed 
to know of her great suffering in the hos- 
pital or to attend her funeral. He travelled 
with his father over Europe and saw many 
of the scenic beauties of those countries 
and he also saw life in the raw. As he 
visited these different lands he absorbed 
their ways of living and the atmosphere 
but always the churches and monasteries 
with their golden crosses seemed to appeal 
to him and time and time again drew him 
back. 

He attended several schools, especially 
in England, and when at the age of twenty 
he was left an orphan he returned to his 
mother’s home in America and enrolled for 


MOUNTAIN, by 


By Frances Marsu Towner 
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a course in Columbia University. Restless 
and still craving for something really stable 
which would furnish him comfort, he 
joined a young Communist group but that 
failed to help. Later he worked in a 
Catholic Settlement House in Harlem. 
Many of his friends were of the Catholic 
faith and in talking with them he seemed 
to gain a new strength and peace of 
mind. 

Finally he decided to study and pray and 
become a member of one of the orders. 
Several times he was ready to take the vows 
but something held him back for he feared 
that his early life had been of such a nature 
that he did not have the deep understand- 
ing or the proper humility to make him a 
true follower of God. 

The Seven Story Mountain is a most un- 
usual presentation of a personality. It is 
not so much what happened to Thomas 
Merton but what happened within his heart 
and soul and the story should be of great 
interest not only to Catholics but to non- 
Catholics as well. It reveals to all of us 
the desire for help as we face the problems 
of these days and makes us realize that once 
again the world is looking toward religion 
and feeling an urgent need for something 
which will bring comfort and peace. 

Thomas Merton finally found what he 
had been so earnestly striving for and so he 
withdrew from the world and entered the 
Trappist Monastery where he became 
Frater M. Louis. From his cell he tells his 
story with great intensity and wisdom and 
has written a rare book for he willingly 
bares his very soul in order to show to 
others that peace and comfort may be 
attained. 

He has published three volumes of poetry 
and received the Catholic Press Association 
award for poetry in 1948. 

Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


New York. 


THE PLUM TREE, by Mary Ellen Chase. 


After eight years Mary Ellen Chase has 
written a new heart warming novel which 
will be welcomed by her thousands of 
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readers. Few will ever forget Wind Swept 
or Mary Peters. This new book is indeed 
a classic for it combines laughter with 
tears, pathos and deep understanding of 
life, with a mingling of tragedy and 
comedy. 

The setting is a home for aged women 
and the story takes place in just one day 

the day a little plum tree standing all 
alone on the lawn, burst into bloom and 
glowed with something more than sunlight 
on the blossoms for real magic was there. 

To Emma Davis, a nurse, and her friend 
Angelina Norton, the little plum tree 
brought back many memories, for together 
they had transformed this Home into some- 
thing unlike the many others of the sort 
around the country. They had painstak- 
ingly created an atmosphere of love and 
hope and cheer and knew how to ease and 
distract the pain, despair and dread of the 
aged. 

Also, to Emma in her stiff white uniform 
came dream pictures of the many fascinat- 
ing places she had read about in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine and had al- 
ways hoped to visit. Like the blooming 
plum tree, her desire for youth and life 
was constantly renewed and was evident 
by her refusal to wear the glasses she 
needed because they ruined the looks of 
her eyes, which people claimed were her 
best feature. 

On this day in early May three pathetic, 
eccentric old ladies who had suddenly be- 
come dangerous, were to be committed and 
Emma Davis’ qualities as a real human 
being were put to a severe test. 

With the help of her friend Angelina, 
a party dinner in the middle of the day was 
given. Chicken and ice cream were served 
and all the old ladies came in their best 
clothes and each contributed her part to 
make the occasion gay and happy. Later 
in the afternoon, just before the unfortu- 
nate trio was to be taken away, Emma plans 
a tea party for them. Mary Ellen Chase 
gives a graphic picture of the three dear 
old souls, hovering close to the brink of 
madness and, without preaching, she ex- 
presses just what it means to be old and 
lonely and deserted, She tells of their 
pride for they always spoke of the Home 
as a “Home of Aging Women”; of their 
delusions, their dependence, their jealousies 


and how they lived on memories of the 
long ago. 

It takes a true artist to produce a novel © 
like The Plum Tree wherein two women 
with understanding hearts forget their own _ 
dreams to encircle three old women with 
their loving arms. With eyes brimming © 
with tears, they accompany them on their yee 
journey in the car for “it’s a lovely after. = 
noon for a drive,” they say, “and no one eee 
can ever tell a thing about tomorrow.’ 


Published by The Macmillan Company, 


New York. 


STALIN—A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
by Isaac Deutscher. 

Isaac Deutscher, a Polish-born writer 
who now lives in England, has written 
biography of Joseph Stalin, one of the 4 
most — figures of the present age — 
and a man constantly shrouded in deep — 
poe le Given time, the world may be _ 
able to solve the riddle of this strange = 
character but to date so very little is known Be 
about him, his personal affairs, his true ie 
nature or just why he works the way he é 
does. 

Mr. Deutscher has spent over twenty — 
years in close study of the Soviet and its 
affairs and so has been able to write clearly . 
and understandingly of the forces which 
seem to always dominate the life of Joseph _ 
Stalin and which have made him a lead- + 
ing figure in the Communist movement for 
over twenty-five years. va 

Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili, alias _ 
“Sosels” (Little Joe); alias “Koba” (The © 
Indomitable); alias “Ivanovich”, alias 
Joseph Stalin, was the son of a drunken 
cobbler and a hard working, self sacrificing 
but uneducated mother. His mother had B: 


ovedtatlly she left her husband and “a 
her son to another town. 
Stalin’s disposition was not 
by the cruel treatment of his father and the _ 
daily poverty he was forced to face. 
the age of six or seven he had a severe © 
case of smallpox and his face remained 
pock-marked. Then he again became ill — 
when a blood infection developed from an | 
ulcer on his left hand. When he recovered, 
it was found that he could se arcely bend 
his arm at the elbow and so in 1916 he — 
was declared unfit for military service. et 
‘Through the offc ts of Stalin 


Ba 


was sent to the Theological School at Gori 
and she had great hopes that in time he 


might become the parish priest. After five 
years in the school, he became a student 
in the Theological Seminary of Tiflis. He 
was finally expelled because of insubordina- 
tion for he insisted upon slipping out at 
night, strictly against regulations, and ob- 
taining books from the public library, 
parts of which he read to his fellow stu- 
dents. He later wrote verses and became 
fired with interest over the subject of 
Georgian Nationalism. 

In his early youth he married the sister 
of one of his socialist schoolmates at the 
Seminary but she died, leaving a son who 
was raised in the Caucasus. In 1918 he 
married again, this time the daughter of 
a workman who had given refuge to Lenin. 
They lived very simply in an apartment in 
the Kremlin where this wife finally com- 
mitted suicide. 

Mr. Deutscher traces the life of Stalin 
from his birth, telling of his upbringing, 
his school days and his revolutionary ideas; 
the years of his obscurity and his slow 
growing development into a figure of im- 
portance in the party. He stresses the 
love he bore for Lenin and his constant 
friction and rivalry with Trotsky. Then 
came his rise to commissar of many de- 
partments. 

Through all these stages the memory 
of early poverty and cruelty still played 
an important part. He is shrewd, crude 
and very determined. He has no force as 
an orator but has won his way into a 
leading part in the Social Democratic un- 
derground in Georgia, yet he suffered 
many prison sentences and even exile. This 
is the man who is playing a leading role in 
world history. 

Mr. Deutscher takes the story through 
1946 and then he had to stop for the Iron 
Curtain made it impossible to carry it on 
to a later date. Everyone is interested in 
Joseph Stalin and the events which have 
placed him as the leading actor in the 
Russian scene. Much authentic informa- 
tion is given in this wonderfully well writ- 
ten book and it should be carefully read 
for it seems unlikely that a more important 
or informative work on Stalin and Russia 
will be written for many years to come. 

Published by Oxford University Press 
—New York and London. 
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WEST OF THE HILL, by Gladys Hasty 

Carroll. 

Gladys Hasty Carroll, who won fame 
by her best seller, As the Earth Turns, 
has given us another tender love story 
about Maine people of two generations 
ago. ‘Tired and discouraged city workers 
will find the new novel refreshing and 
inspiring, for it has the tang of salt spray 
dashing against the face and the beauty of 
warm sunlight as it creeps over the tops 
of the pine trees. 

Told in simple words, mixed with the 
colloquial expressions of the Maine coast, 
the writer has brought before one’s eyes her 
deep understanding of the farmer folk of 
that rugged state—true Americans whose 
experiences are so similar to those our 
own grandparents lived and knew. 

West of the Hills is an account of Molly 
and Brad and how they met and married 
and lived through their trials and joys and 
their many adventures together. Coupled 
with all these may be found the steady 
development of their spiritual life, based 
upon “Love Thy Neighbor.” 

Molly had grown up unwanted and in 
poverty and loneliness among the fisher 
folk, shut off from the outside world by a 
forest covered hill. As she drudged about 
her daily tasks, she had what seemed like 
an impossible dream and that was to go 
over the hill and see for herself how the 
farmer families on the other side lived. 

One day that dream really came true 
for she bundled up the few rags she pos- 
sessed and rode away into the great un- 
known seated beside Brad Hartwell who 
came every week to the village to buy 
fish. The two were married and settled 
down in an old red farmhouse which Brad 
had inherited. 

One will enjoy Molly’s experiences in a 
world where ways of living and thinking 
were strange and will share with her the 
pleasure of her yellow dress, the first she 
had ever owned, which she made from 
material she had found packed away, and 
her great excitement over her first trip to 
a real town. 

Then there was the lunch party put on 
by Molly and Brad for the purpose of 
drawing people together. The farmers 
stood in awe gazing with bulging eyes at 
the new fangled mowing machine which 
Brad was finally able to buy. The young 
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couple had their hours of deep concern and 
worry over an hysterical and homeless little 
boy whom they took into their home and 
raised as their very own. Down into the 
strange dark depths one will go with Molly 
as she nearly gave up her life for the baby 
daughter who arrives on the scene, 

Faith and courage are portrayed as diph- 
theria breaks out in the little settlement 
and then comes the climax as the farmers 
and woodsmen fight a great fire which 
nearly destroys the community. In all, 


Stars to Gleam i in Constitution Hall — 


By Tom 


STRONOMERS have just come forth 

with the startling information that a 

dazzling display of golden stars will be 
visible from April 17 to 21 this year. 

The unusual happening will be seen, re- 
gardless of the weather, to all who at- 
tend the Fifty-ninth Continental Congress 
and the best observatory will be Constitu- 
tion Hall. At that vantage point the gold 
stars will be seen even without the aid of 
glasses or telescopes. 

Learned astrologers, consulting their 
zodiacal charts, have made public added 
information regarding the strange April 
shower of golden stars. These stars, ac- 
cording to the soothsayers, will in fact be 
badges of honor. 

Constitution Hall during Congress week 
will be a star-spangled auditorium, a place 
of gleaming beauty for all who come to at- 
tend the sessions of the great Congress, 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The prediction of the astronomers was 


quickly conveyed to President General 


West of the Hills is a heart warming story ae 
of the American way of life and it reveals 
what love of neighbor and friendliness can 
do toward inspiring others to realize that 
human values can be made to strengthen abe 
and live on through the generations ahead. a 
Gladys Hasty Carroll lives with her 
family in South Berwick, Maine. Her — 
husband is a professor at the University 
of New Hampshire. 
Published by the Macmillan 
New York. 
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WRIGLEY 


Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, to Mrs. V. Eugene — 
Holcombe, National Chairman of the 
Building Promotion Committee, and to 


Building All three 
gave complete verification to the reports. 
Mrs. Holcombe, questioned closely about | 
the coming phenomena revealed: 
“Yes, there will be a display of gold stars — 
during the coming Congress. They will be 
worn as badges of honor by chapter regents 
and with much pride because they will 
signify that the chapter has been placed on 
the Honor Roll. 


more per capita will be on this Honor Roll. _ 
They will have fulfilled their part of the 
Building Fund drive. are hoping that 


There is still time for oe to reach ; : 
the Gold Star quota, Mrs. Holcombe _ 
pointed out, if the effort is made at once 
to raise the needed funds. 7% 
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I. INDIVIDUAL | 


A. Count of Bells 


(48 State Bells and National Birthday Bell) 


School Children, Women's and Civic Organizations 


Identified by Operating Keyboard 

Mississippi Louisiana 

si Arkansas Tennessee 

ngton 

orida abama 

—— 3. Not in use, so not identifiable 


Smallest bell on plank 
C. Financial Status 


er __ Total paid plus short-paid states marked “paid in full”................. 

4 fh i States Not Fully Subscribed Subscribed But Not Cast 

Rhode Island Arizona New 

Vermont Idaho Oreg 


Rhode Island 


Fo 


Remaining to Be Raised : 


5 
= Plan—$5.00 from each of 48 Patriots 
- z for each of 48 states and D. C. 
g Paid Exactly $2400 Overpaid Underpaid 

Florida Massachusetts . 25 .00 *New Hampshire. . 
hes Georgia Michigan. . New Mexico....... 
Maryland 6.05 Tennessee......... 
| & Mississippi 10.00 Washington....... 

Virginia 
Missouri AILEEN LEwers LANGsTON, 
(20) ‘hairman Valley Forge Committee. 


$88,000.00 
83,569 .28 
= 
$3,093.60 
76 
00 
00 
00 
00 


UESTION. Please explain how a new 
« chapter may be formed in a commu- 
nity where there is already a chapter unless 
a member of the existing chapter is trans- 
ferred to membership at large and ap- 
pointed an organizing regent for the new 
chapter? Answer. Let us give a bit of 
study to the National Society By-Laws, 
Article IX, section 2 and see how they 
have provided for this method of forming 
a new chapter. Section 2 of this Article IX, 
paragraph (c) states the following: “In a 
locality where there is already a chapter, 
other chapters may be organized, provided 
each secondary chapter shall contain at 
least twenty-five members who have never 
belonged to any chapter, and provided the 
existing chapter, or chapters, in that local- 
ity shall have been given at least thirty 
days’ notice of the proposed organization 
in writing by the State Regent and the 
Organizing Secretary General, and further 
provided that the organization of the chap- 
ter is approved by the State Regent, the 
Organizing Secretary General, and the Na- 
tional Board of Management. Where a 
chapter, or chapters, which have not 
reached a membership of fifty already exist, 
the Organizing Secretary General shall in- 
form the National Board of Management 
of the reasons or. conditions which make 
an additional chapter desirable in that lo- 
cality.” This method of organizing is 
spoken of as, “by authorization,” which 
is a legal procedure upon the part of the 
State Regent and the Organizing Secretary 
General. Therefore you see, as always, that 
our Society provides us with a rule and 
method that can assist us in what may, to 
some of us, appear to be a rather unusual 
method of organizing. 

Question. In our chapter by-laws we 
require the names of all candidates the nom- 
inating committee is going to present, to be 
submitted first to the chapter board for its 
approval before the nominating committee 
reports its slate to the chapter. Do you 
think this is a good plan? Answer. Most 
emphatically NO, It should not be required 
to submit the report to the board first, for 


NELLIE Watts FLEMING 


naturally the board would not sanction 
the nominating committee to present the 
name of any candidate who did not have 
the approval of the board. Such a method 
as this is equal to allowing the board to 
practically control the nomination of can- 
didates. No board should be given so much 
power. 

While we are talking about nominations 
probably it might be well to let you read 
about some of the questions that have been 
sent to me as parliamentarian during the 
past month. Question. Should the retiring 
State Regent be made a member of the 
nominating committee who will submit a 
slate of officers to the annual meeting of 
the next State Conference? Answer. No, 
she should not be a member of the commit- 
tee, even as an ex officio member, as this 
is one committee the State Regents and 
the chapter regents should not be on, nor 
should they attempt to influence the com- 
mittee in any way. It is so strange how 
some of us do hate to give up, and we lose 
sight of the fact that we have had our day 
and should let the nominating committee 
have a free hand in choosing candidates 
for the next election. But some of us still 
feel things will surely go wrong if we with- 
draw our guiding hand! ! ! ! 

Question. We still feel in our chapter 
that we should be most careful in our vot- 
ing on applicants, and have a rule in our 
by-laws that two negative votes, or “black 
balls” bar an applicant from membership. 
Now what do you think about this law? 


Answer. Shades of hoop skirts and the 
bloomer girls ...1 thoroughly disap- 


prove of it, for any chapter that still em- 
ploys the black ball system has certainly 
failed to keep pace with the progress of our 
great Society in this fast moving old world. 
A majority vote should be all that is neces- 
sary for election of applicants. The National 
Board of Management requires only a ma- 
jority vote to elect them, so why should any 
chapter use a greater number? Again let 
us remember we are a patriotic organiza- 
tion and not a social one. There are many 
fine patriotic women kept out each year 
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because some of the chapters still dis- 
regard the recommendation that “a major- 
ity vote shall be necessary for election.” 

Question. Should all chapter officers be 
members of the executive board? Answer. 
Yes, all officers become automatically upon 
their election, members of the executive 
board. Do study the model by-laws for 
chapters in the handbook, and follow the 
suggestions made there. 

I regret that this matter must again be 
brought to your attention. Quite a few 
chapters are taking upon themselves the 
authority to discipline their members, some 
even going so far as to resign them from 
membership by the chapter boards, the 
members not being aware of any such 
action being taken against them until so 
notified by the board of the chapter. No 
chapter or its board may discipline any 
member in any manner, Our By-Laws, in 
Article XI, set forth our method for dis- 
cipline and if a chapter feels a member 
should be disciplined it must be done ac- 
cording to the requirements of this Ar- 
ticle XI. In certain cases of discipline 
that have been brought to my attention, 
it has been found that the member had not 
been permitted to appear and defend her- 
self. When the National Society is called 
upon to discipline a member, that member 
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and 


Washington's Prayer 


of the matter. 

Question. At the last meeting of our 
chapter before the annual meeting, a mo- 
tion was passed which would affect the 
work of the incoming administration and 
hamper it greatly. Did the chapter have the 
right to pass such drastic action? Answer. 
No. While our chapters are continuing or- 
ganizations, meeting regularly each year it 
is hardly fair for a retiring administration 
to do so, as each administration should 
have a free hand in planning its work. 

A very distressing question was sent to 
me recently which I am answering also 
through these columns. Question. Why 
are we assessed $5.50 per member for the 
new building? Answer. We are not as- 
sessed one penny for the new building. 
Everything we give is a free will gift upon 
the part of any member making such a 
contribution. When the project was first 
launched somebody made the remark: “If 
each member would pay $5.50 to the fund 
the amount would be raised.” It was 
suggested that this contribution could be 
paid within a period of two years, but 
please remember that there is no assess- 
ment, the only stipulated amount required 
of us being our annual per capita dues 
the initiation fee we pay when we join. 


if 
wie 


Almighty God we make our earnest prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 


in Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 


spirit of subordination and obedience to Government; and entertain a brotherly affection 


and love for one another and for their fellow citizens of the United States at large. And 


finally that Thou wilt most graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love 


mercy and to demean ourselves with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind 


which were the characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, and without 


a humble imitation of Whose example in these things we can never hope to be a happy 


nation. Grant our supplication, we beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. — 


? 
ben 


NEW YORK 


AKE PLACID CLUB, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., was the setting for the 53rd An- 
nual Conference of the New York State 
Society October 5-7. A more perfect loca- 
tion could not have been chosen with the 
exceptionally beautiful foliage, the superb 
weather and the pleasant atmosphere of the 
club itself. Hostess chapters were Adiron- 
dack, Capt. Israel Harris, Champlain, Che- 
pontuc, Gouverneur Morris, Hoosac-Wall- 
oomsac, Jane McCrea, Kayendatsyona, 
Nihanawate, Le Ray de Chaumont, On- 
dawa-Cambridge, Saranac, Swe-Kat-si, Ti- 
conderoga and Willard’s Mountain. Mrs. 
Thurman C. Warren was general chairman. 
The Conference was honored with the 
presence of our President General, Mrs. 
Roscoe C. O’Byrne; First Vice President 
General, Mrs. James B. Patton; Third Vice 
President General, Miss Katharine Mat- 
thies; Vice President General, Miss Edla 
Stannard Gibson; Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral Mrs. Edwin S. Lammers; Treasurer 
General, Mrs. Rex Hays Rhoades; National 
President, C. A. R., Mrs. Donald B. Adams, 
also several past National and State Officers 
and present National Chairmen. 

The State Regent, Mrs. James Grant 
Park, presided at all the meetings. Wel- 
come for hostess chapters was given by 
Miss Ruth M. Duryee, Secretary Conference 
Committee; for the village of Lake Placid 
by Hon. E. G. Dodds, Mayor, and for Lake 
Placid Club by Mr. E. Truman Wright. 

State Officers reported Wednesday morn- 
ing. New York’s nembership is now 
15,046. Many names have been placed on 
the Patriot Honor Roll of the Memorial 
Bell Tower at Valley Forge, 9 Spiral Steps 
given, 10 chapters completed the Pot of 
Gold Scroll (a dollar a member) and 3 one 
thousand dollar gates given by New York- 
ers. In the afternoon 27 Round Tables 
were held, also the National Defense meet- 
ing with Mrs. Ernest H. Perkins, State 
Chairman, presiding. She requested the 
continuance of ideas given last year: 
(1) Know the policies of the National So- 
ciety—(2) Know the Bills before Congress 


and write your Representative concerning 
the i 
sponsored by your churches and schools— 
(4) Be sure to vote at all elections. The 
speaker was Mr. Allen Stevenson, Past Na- 
tional Commandant Marine Corps League, 
whose address was excellent, though a bit 
frightening. He brought out the serious- 
ness of the time in which we live, and the 
necessity for real Americans to WORK con- 
stantly to expose the threat of Socialism and 
Communism, both of which are at our very 
door—if not inside. 

The banquet was held Wednesday eve- 
ning. Short addresses were given by Mrs. 
Lammers and Mrs. Patten, with the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. O’Byrne, giving the 
main one. A reception followed. 

Reports of State Chairmen were given 
Thursday. There are 57 C. A. R. Socie- 
ties in the state numbering 1514 members. 
New York provides 119 whole or part schol- 
arships at Tamassee to which over 1100 
boxes of clothing were sent, with a dollar 
value of $32,465. The Junior American 
Citizens Clubs in the state number 81—with 
a membership of 3154. New York had 
7000 inches of publicity and won a prize 
in Washington last April. 

Thursday evening’s speaker was Lieut. 
Col. Colvin Macrae, Deputy Commissioner, 
Division of Veterans Affairs, who com- 
mended the Daughters on their alertness to 
the “isms” menacing our country and 
stressed continued activity along all such 
lines. 

The Conference passed resolutions as 
follows: That concerted action be taken to 
have American History taught through the 
grades in all our schools; .03 per capita 
quota to be continued for work of the 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage Committee; 
.02 per capita for the Empire State News; 
Against Federal Aid to schools, Socialized 
medicine and World Government, and 
urged that all members be informed so as 
to be able to discuss them, and to exert 
every effort against all three. 

Mrs. Edward Burke, Chairman Building 
Promotion, spoke at each business session 
and received pledges. Her committee had 
many interesting articles for sale, including 
matches, plates, blotters, paperweights and 
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money corsages. Mrs. Richard V. Lewis 
had the Valley Forge Christmas cards and 
Cook Books to sell. 

Miss Katherine Dewey, pianist, and Miss 
Thelma LeBar Brown, vocalist, added 
greatly to the pleasure of all with their de- 
lightful music. 

The Conference adjourned at noon on 
Friday with each attending person knowing 
more of the work of the Society, and taking 
home much valuable information of “What 
a Daughter can do” to keep America Amer- 
ican. GERTRUDE L. Lewis, 

State Historian. 


WYOMING 


{ pry Wyoming Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution met in 
Lusk, Sept. 19-21 for the 34th Annual State 
Conference, with Luke Voorheis Chapter as 
hostess, Miss Isabell Huling, State Regent, 
presiding. The Conference opened with a 
dutch treat dinner in the Lusk Cafe with a 
large number of members from various 
chapters present. We were honored to have 
with us our President General, Mrs. Roscoe 
C. O’Byrne and the Librarian General, Miss 
Helen McMackin. Everyone was then in- 
vited to a “Mixer” at the picturesque Lusk 
D. A. R. Cabin. This is an authentic old 
cabin which has been moved from the 
Willson ranch, piece by piece and rebuilt in 
the city park. It was a gift to the chapter 
by Miss Isabelle Willson. 

Tuesday morning the opening session 
convened in Fraternity Hall, which was 
beautifully decorated with brilliant flowers. 
The chapter regent, Mrs. Henry Kaan, ex- 
tended a most cordial welcome. Mr. Chit- 
wood, Mayor of Lusk, greeted the Confer- 
ence and welcomed our organization to the 
city. 

In the afternoon Mrs. O’Byrne gave some 
stirring facts on the stand the National 
Society takes on a strong adequate defense, 
a staunch position against a World Govern- 
ment, and explained the dangers. She 


stressed the importance of the building - 


project. Miss McMackin explained the ad- 
vantages of the Good Citizenship project 
and gave a 


talk. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATE CONFERENCE OF 
WYOMING 


Reports of our State Officers and State 
Chairmen brought out the splendid work 
done by our state this year. All meetings 
were well attended by the members and 
much interest and enthusiasm prevailed. 

Sincere thanks were expressed to Con- 
gressman and Mrs. Frank Barrett and 
American Legion Auxiliary for the beauti- 
ful flowers. To the Woodwind Trio, Miss 
Mitchie, and Mr. Don Housh and his accom- 
panist and Miss Alice Fowler for their 
delightful music. 

Tuesday evening the Conference and 
guests gathered in the dining room of the 
Congregational Church for a most delicious 
turkey dinner served by the Royal Valley 
Club. The tables were beautifully deco- 
rated in a western motif. Miniature cov- 
ered wagons were used as center pieces. 
The place cards and menus were hand 
painted Wyoming scenes. At this time the 
Wyoming Conference presented Mrs. 
O’Byrne with a Stetson hat, the presentation 
being made by Mrs. L. C. Stoddard, past 
State Regent. A large silk western handker- 
chief was given to her and to make her 
western costume complete a holster and 
pistol were added. Mrs. Stoddard pro- 
ceeded to dress Mrs. O’Byrne in the western 
regalia and lots of merriment ensued. 

Miss McMackin was presented with the 
book of western pictures—“Wyoming 
Speaks”—and to add to the enjoyment of 
the evening she also received a pistol and 
holster. Miss Huling was the recipient of 
a lovely handkerchief. 

A most gracious hospitality was shown 
throughout the entire Conference by Luke 
Voorheis Chapter. Two Past State Re- 
gents, Mrs. Olive Johnson and Mrs. Fama 
Stoddard are still carrying on as well as 
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Mrs. J. B. Griffith, Mrs. R. I. Olinger, Mrs. 
Julia Roy (82 years old) and Mrs. Isabel 
Willson, charter members of the chapter. 
The Conference closed on Wednesday 
afternoon after the election of officers. 
Throughout the Conference Miss Isabell 
Huling, State Regent, presided with ease 
and efficiency. Mrs. H. D. WIxTsE, 
State Historian. 


CALIFORNIA 


E pee State of California is engaged in a 
series of centennial celebrations in honor 
of two great events in her history, the gold 
rush to California in 1849 and her entrance 
into the Union as a state in 1850. Every 


SANTA CLARA CHAPTER’S FLOAT IN THE © 
CALIFORNIA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION ae 


city, town and hamlet is honoring one or 
both events. Every year the ninth of Sep- 
tember, California’s Admission Day, is 
marked by a great meeting of her two state- 
wide societies, the Native Sons and the 
Native Daughters of the Golden West. In 
1949 the celebration was appropriately held 
in San Jose, the first capital of the state, 
September seventh to ninth. The leading 
feature was a mammoth parade on the last 
day. 

An interesting entry was a float spon- 
sored by Santa Clara Chapter, D. A. R., of 
San Jose. The display was planned by Miss 
Margaret Anne Hanson, chairman of the 
chapter’s committee on Junior American 
Citizens, and she was ably assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Simpkins, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Ral- 
ston and Dr. and Mrs. W. D. Gordon. The 


three ladies are prominent workers in the 
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chapter and Mr. Ralston is a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

The theme chosen was “California Under 
Six Flags,” representing the various claim- 
ants that, at one time or another, raised a 
banner over this western land. First was 
the ancient Spanish flag, bearing the united 
arms of Aragon and Castile. Next was the 
English flag with the red cross of St. George 
on a white field, raised in 1759 by Sir 
Francis Drake. A group of Russians from 
Alaska, then a Russian province, established 
Fort Bragg on the northwestern coast, and 
claimed possession from 1812 to 1841. The 
flag hoisted by the Russians was the old 
emblem of the Czarist regime. 

When Mexico won her independence 
from Spain in 1822 she claimed all of 
California. Her flag had three vertical 
stripes of green, white and red. On the 
white stripe was painted a condor resting 
on a cactus branch and holding a serpent 
in his claws. 

In June 1846 a small group of Americans 
living where the city of Sonoma now stands 
became dissatisfied with Mexican rule and 
declared themselves independent of that 
country and formed a new government 
called the California Republic. Its flag 
displayed California’s most typical wild 
animal, the grizzly bear, on a white field 
with a red stripe below. It bore also the 
words “California Republic.” Owing to the 
long distance from the seat of the United 
States government and the poor means of 
communication this group had not heard 
that the United States was already at war 
with Mexico. But when Commodore Sloat 
of the United States Navy sailed into 

Monterey Bay on July seventh, hauled down 
the Mexican flag and raised the Stars and 
Stripes, the California Republic came to an 
end. The Bear Flag, however, is still the 
state flag. 

So Old Glory became our final emblem, 
now and forever. 

The bright flags, all but two of which 
were handmade for the occasion, made a 
colorful sight on a float decorated with 
greenery and crepe paper in the national 
colors. Each flag was held by a pretty girl 
dressed in a charming costume of the na- 
tion and period of her banner. Two of the 
girls, Valerie Dana and Penelope Wood, 
are daughters of chapter families. The 
other four were members of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Club of Junior American 
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Citizens, sponsored by Santa Clara Chap- 
ter at Sunol School, San Jose. 
The float was greatly admired and 
ceived an especial award. 
Marcaret ANNE Hanson, 
Member of Santa Clara Chapter, D. A. R. 


VERMONT 


f hen Fiftieth State Conference of the 
Vermont Daughters of the American 
Revolution was held September 29th and 
30th at the Bethany Congregational Church, 
Randolph, Vermont, with Col. Israel Con- 
verse Chapter as hostess. 

Following an organ recital by Mrs. John 
Moore and the processional of the hostess 
regent, State Officers, Honorary State Re- 
gents, National Officers and State Regent, 
escorted by the pages and color bearers, 
the Conference was opened by Mrs. Rich- 
ard Southgate, Vice Regent, who presided 
in the absence of the State Regent, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Morse, who was suffering from 
an injury. 

Distinguished guests present who brought 
greetings to the Conference, were Honor- 
ary President General, Mrs. Grace Bros- 
seau; First Vice President General, Mrs. 
James B. Patton; Third Vice President 
General, Miss Katharine Matthies; Record- 
ing Secretary General, Mrs. Edwin S. Lam- 
mers; Historian General, Mrs. Van Court 
Carwithen; National Chairman D. A. R. 
Manuals, Mrs. Roy Heywood; and State 
Regent of New Hampshire, Mrs. David 
Anderson. The following National Vice 
Chairmen were present: Americanism, Miss 
Marguerite S. Lane; Good Citizenship Pil- 
grimage, Mrs. Robert McCuen; D. A. R. 
Manuals, Mrs. Guy Wood, and Honorary 
State Regents, Mrs. C. K. Johnson and Mrs. 
Erwin S. Clark. 

Reports of the State Officers were read 
and after the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, recess was declared. 

Mrs. Southgate called the afternoon ses- 
sion of the Conference to order. There 
were 26 chapters represented with 147 in 
attendance. 

The Hour of Remembrance in tribute to 
deceased members was conducted by Mrs. 
John Kimball, Acting Chaplain. After the 
service flowers were sent to Mrs, Morris 


and Mrs. Day who were in the Randolph 
Hospital. 

After the business session and retiring 
of the colors a tea was given for the Daugh- 
ters at the home of Mrs. F. A. Eaton. 

The Conference banquet and reception 
was held at the Bethany Parish House with 
Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau, Honorary Presi- 
dent General, as the guest speaker. In 
addition to the honor guests of the Confer- 
ence, Ernest W. Gibson, Governor of Ver- 
mont, and Mrs. Gibson were present. 

An interesting feature of the Conference 
was the “White Elephant” table, with Miss 
Marion Kingsley in charge, the proceeds to 
be given toward the building fund. 

Friday morning and afternoon sessions 
were held. After retiring of the colors, the 
Fiftieth Annual State Conference, Vermont 
Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution adjourned. 

Ora K. ConkLIN, 


State 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HE fall meeting of the New Hampshire 

Society was held in the First Unitarian 
Church in Exeter on September 27 with 
the Exeter Chapter as hostess. 

Mrs. David W. Anderson, State Regent, 
presided over the meeting in her usual 
prompt, efficient and dignified manner. 
Invocation by Mrs. Hiram W. Johnson, 
State Chaplain, preceded the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag led by Mrs. Philip 
H. White, State Chairman of National De- 
fense. The American’s Creed, led by Mrs. 
Edward D. Storrs, Honorary State Regent, 
was followed by the singing of the National 
Anthem, directed by Miss Anne Selleck, 
State Chairman of American Music. 

Selectman Joseph G. Morrison of Exeter 
welcomed the members on behalf of the 
town, and Mrs. F. LeRoy Junkins, Regent 
of Exeter Chapter, on behalf of the local 
members, the response being given by Mrs. 
J. Wendall Kimball, State Vice Regent, in 
her usual gracious way. 

The following guests were introduced: 
Miss Katharine Matthies, Third Vice Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. Edwin S. Lammers, Re- 
cording Secretary General; Mrs. Van Court 
Carwithen, Historian General Mrs. Roy - 
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Heywood, National Chairman D. A. R. 
Manual for Citizenship Committee; Mrs. 
Charles Locke, State Regent of Maine; and 
Mrs. Warren S. Currier, State Regent of 
Massachusetts. Greetings were given by 
the guests and by Miss Marguerite Clark, 
State President, Children of the American 
Revolution. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following, read by Mrs. George A. 
Lang: That the New Hampshire Society 
recommend to its members that they inter- 
est themselves in the restoration of “Old 
Fort No. 4” at Charlestown, N. H. 

In 1747 the fate of two empires and the 
future of the North American Continent 
was decided when a stubborn group of 20 
or 30 English soldiers—colonial farmers 
actually—defended the crude log fort 
against more than 700 French and Indians 
in what was the turning point of that war. 
Later, this historic Old Fort No. 4, at the 
early crossroads of New England and base 
of the Original Roger’s Rangers, played 
again a big role during the Revolutionary 
War, holding off the British in their at- 
tempted drive down the Connecticut River 
to split the Colonial Armies. Old No. 4 
long served as the northern barrier for the 
protection of the lower settlements. 

Each State Officer gave suggestions for 
the year’s work after which the D. A. R. 
State song, “Beautiful New Hampshire”, 
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composed by Mrs. Margaret W. Bent, was 
sung by those assembled. 

The State Chairmen outlined their work 
and the meeting adjourned to the Parish 
House where about 150 members and guests 
sat down to enjoy a luncheon and to hear 
Mrs. Lammers give the principal address 
which proved to be a deep and thought- 
stirring coverage of our National Defense 
and what America wants and needs. 

The meeting reconvened at 2:15 and 
Miss Edith Green of Exeter told in a 
humorous vein of the work of various 
chapters for the Building Fund. Chapter 
regents responded to a roll call giving “Two 
Minutes of Fund Information” which en- 
couraged the Building Fund Committee. 

Mr. Branden Knowles sang several selec- 
tions accompanied at the organ by Mrs. 
Robert Kreger. 

After listening to the reports of the 
Registration and the Resolution Commit- 
tees the afternoon session closed with the 
singing of “God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again,” and the retiring of the Colors. 

An informal but delightful reception and 
tea for the guests was held in the Parish 
House at the close of the afternoon session. 
The Hospitality Committee with Mrs. 
Leverett B. Sanders, State Chairman, made 
the day a success, 

Oxive Stewart Austin, 
State Historian. 
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La Puerta de Oro (San Francisco, 
Calif.) has an interesting report for the 
historical file through the recent activities 
of its regent, Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, 
in writing and directing an original drama 
in cooperation with the California Centen- 
nial Commission, 

On October 28th, 1949, at the direct re- 
quest of the Centennial Commission and 
the Northern California Congregational 
Conference, Mrs. Mezquida directed a re- 
peat performance of her drama, “When 
God Came To Portsmouth Square”, first 
presented on Sunday, July 31st, 1949, as 
the outstanding feature of the commemora- 
tion of the 100th Anniversary of the First 
Congregational Church in San Francisco. 

A unique feature of the celebration is 
that the July program was held in a replica 
of the first school house in San Francisco, 
where the honored founders had met to 
organize the Congregational Church in 1849 
—the California Commission this year hav- 
ing built in Portsmouth Square replicas of 
three historical buildings, one being the 
first school house on its original site, as 
part of the city’s participation in the Cali- 
fornia centennial celebration. 

La Puerta de Oro Chapter is particularly 
pleased with the civic recognition that has 
been extended to its regent, inasmuch as 
the California State Regent, Mrs. Charles 
Haskell Danforth, is featuring the Centen- 
nial Observation as a state project, and has 
asked all California chapters to cooperate 
in local centennial celebrations. 

Therefore we accord grateful thanks to 
Mrs. Mezquida for the cooperation we 
proudly report. 

Marcaret L. Mowry, 
Press Chairman, 


Fitchburg (Fitchburg, Mass). On Sat- 
urday afternoon October 1, 1949, fifty- 
one members and guests of Fitchburg 
Chapter gathered at the historic Ronchen 
Inn in West Townsend, Massachusetts, 
for the fiftieth anniversary celebration and 
luncheon. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Warren Shattuck 
Currier, was guest of honor. She was ac- 
companied by the State Corresponding 


‘Chapters 


Secretary, Mrs. Alfred N. Graham. Several 
members and officers of neighboring chap- 
ters were present including the regent, 
Mrs. George Parker and the vice regent, 
Miss Jean Warfield, of the Prudence Wright 
Chapter of Pepperell, and the regent, Mrs. 
Edwin Savage and the vice regent, Miss 
Ruth Putnam from the Captain John Jose- 
lin, Jr., Chapter of Leominster. Also pres- 
ent were the vice regent, Mrs. Russell 
Limbach and members from the Margery 
Morton Chapter of Athol. 

The regent of Fitchburg Chapter, Mrs. 
Charles Waldo Haven, called the meeting 
to order. The only living charter member. 
Mrs. Wilbur L. Bruce, told of the organ- 
ization and early history of the chapter. 

A brief account was read by Mrs. Thomas 
McGee, chapter registrar. She told about 
the organizing regent, Mrs. Carolyn B. 
Gibson Tufts and the early activities of the 
chapter, as well as those down to the present 
time. 

Mrs. Currier took for her subject “D. 
A. R.—Past and Present.” She urged each 
member to be proud of her heritage and 
to continue to strive for its high ideals. 

At the close of her talk the chapter 
treasurer, Mrs. Fred H. Gathercole pre- 
sented Mrs. Currier with a check for $50.00 
honoring the fiftieth anniversary to be used 
toward the Building Fund of the National 
Society. 

All present were pleased, during the 
luncheon, to listen to lovely organ music 
and to hear a brief story of the historic 
“Old Townsend Tavern”, now the Ronchen 
Inn. This lovely old inn is located on what 
formerly was the Post Road from Keene, 
N. H., to Boston. 

The dining room was made very attrac- 
tive with golden pom-pom chrysanthemums, 
and the favors were programs of the day 
tied with golden ribbon. 

After the meeting all present enjoyed 
a social hour in another of the picturesque 
rooms at the Inn. 

Viota D. HAven, 
Regent. 


Philadelphia (Philadelphia, Pa.) gave 
a reception October 5th, at the House of 
Colonial Dames, in honor of Mrs. Van 
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Court Carwithen, Historian General. Dis- 
tinguished guests receiving with the chap- 
ter regent, Mrs. George C. Lewis, and Mrs. 
Carwithen, were: Mrs. Daniel R. Swem, 
State Regent of Washington; Mrs. Roy E. 
He ywood, National Chairman of the Man- 
on for Citizenship Committee; Mrs. 

Palmer M. Way, State Regent of New Jer- 
sey; Mrs. Harper D. Sheppard, Honorary 
Vice President Ge neral; Mrs. N. Howland 
Brown, Honorary State Regent of Pennsyl- 
vania and Past Vice President General; 
Mrs. William S$. Tompkins, Honorary State 
Regent of Pennsylvania and Past Vice 
President General; Dr. Pauline K. Skinner, 
State Regent of Delaware; Mrs. Everett L. 
Repass, State Regent of Virginia; Mrs, C. 
Edward Murray, Past Second Vice Presi- 
dent General; Mrs. William C. Langston, 
National Chairman of Valley Forge Com- 
mittee; Miss Dorothy H. Martin, National 
Vice Chairman of J. A. C.; Mrs. Charles 
B. Wright, National Vice Chairman of 
J. A. C.; Mrs, William Buckey, National 
Vice Chairman of Genealogical Records. 
The reception was followed by a dinner in 
honor of the distinguished guests. 

Instead of the usual corsages being pre- 
sented to the honored guests, $100.00 was 
given to the Building Fund in honor of Mrs. 
Van Court Carwithen. 


Marcia Moss Lewis, 


Asa (East Columbia, 
Texas) met November 18th at Old Ocean, 
Texas, in the home of Mrs. Katherine Hol- 
land Bannister, with Mrs. Marie D. Ellis 
as co-hostess. 

The meeting was opened by the regent 
Mrs. J. P. Gill using the regular ritualistic 
service. High lights from the recent divi- 
sional meeting which was held at the Gar- 
den Center, Houston, were given by the 
regent. 

The most important issue is the Building 
Fund. The treasurer reported that the local 
chapter is on the honor roll and will finish 
its quota in the near future. Several sub- 
scriptions to the D. A. R. MAGAzINE were 
renewed. Mrs. 
had stated that the subscriptions must be 
tripled or it will go out of existence. 

The chapters are urged to seek new and 


younger members, for membership is s the 


Weisen, State Chairman, | 
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bulwark of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and new members it’s life- 
stream. Attention was called to the candi- 
dacy of Mrs. E. L. Lammers for National 
office. She was the State Regent of Texas 
when Asa Underwood Chapter was organ- 
ized. 

A letter of appreciation from the head 
of the Naval Hospital of Houston was read. 
He thanked the chapter for the green bed- 
side plants which had been presented to the 
hospital patients. 

Old usable clothing will be taken to the 
next meeting for Kate Duncan Smith and 
Crossnore, both Approved Schools. 

Mrs. L. L. McMurrey presented a very 
interesting paper which was prepared by 
Miss Laura Underwood entitled “The Privi- 
lege and Responsibility of Voting.” An 
open forum followed. The lack of the pub- 
lic’s interest in voting was cited as an inter- 
esting fact in tallying the ballots of the re- 
cent election. The need is great for educa- 
tion in wise voting as ballots marked incor- 
rectly are discarded, so educate the public. 
Why should women voters pay poll taxes 
and then not have the privilege of serving 
on juries? These were some of the points 
discussed. 

The social hour, which was a very gala 
affair, opened with the cutting of the beau- 
tiful birthday cake which was decorated in 
the D. A. R. colors and designed for the 
chapter’s eighth birthday. It sur- 
rounded by corsages of blue mums tied with 
white ribbons. 

Of the thirteen charter members those 
present were Mrs. J. P. Gill, Mrs. Marie D. 
Ellis, Mrs. J. Lee Murray, Mrs. H. W. Mun- 
son, Mrs. Ella D. Harris, Mrs. Kittie Nash 
Groce and Mrs. Fred Much. Other mem- 
bers present were Mrs. R. M. Hudson, Mrs. 

V. L. Nash, Mrs. L. L. McMurrey, Mrs. 
J. L. Austin, Mrs. J. W. Condry, Mrs. 
Katherine Bannister and Mrs. R. Paul Ful- 
wider. Mrs. Dee Self of Dickson, Tennes- 


see, was a visitor. 


Mrs. H. W. Munson, 2 
Corresponding 


Fort Industry (Toledo, Ohio) cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary by having a 
Christmas party honoring its founders, at 
the home of Mrs. Martin G. Smith. Foun- 


ders who were © present and included in the 
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picture are: Mrs. Rufus W. Russell, past re- 
gent and State Historian; Mrs. Joseph W. 
Horne; Mrs. Clyde L. Dew; Mrs. Walter 
S. Bissell, past regent; Mrs. Eldred W. 
Eastell, past regent and present State Regis- 
trar. Unable to attend was Mrs. Homer 
H. Heath, founder, past regent and former 
State Registrar. Mrs. Heath is living in 
Pacific Palisades, California, at present. 
Mrs. R. A. Welker, a founder not present, 
is living in Hadlyme, Connecticut. Those 
living founders unable to attend because of 
illness were Mrs. Florence Husted Bur- 
lingame and Miss Lettie M. Thorp. 

Mrs. Carl H. Lorenz is present regent of 
the chapter and she read an account of the 
founding and a short history. A beautiful 
sketch of “Mary Magdalene” was given on 
the program, with narrations from the 
Bible and piano accompaniment. A tea in 
the ball room followed the program at 
which Mrs. A. H. Breitenwischer and Mrs. 
Wallace Hartman presided. Mrs. G. Chase 


Clements was hostess chairman. 


Mrs. Martin G. SMITH, 
Publicity Chairman. 


John Alexander (Alexandria, Va.). 
The second Alexandria Antique Show, 
sponsored by the John Alexander Chapter, 
was held the first week in October at the 
Alexandria Recreation Center. The show 
was an attractive display of antiques for 
sale by twenty-five different dealers from 
the northeastern states and this year it was 
part of Alexandria’s Bicentennial celebra- 
tion which added to the interest and color 
in this city where local history and tradi- 
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tion supply an unique setting. Guests and 
buyers were welcomed by members of the 
chapter attractively dressed in colonial 
costumes. 

On the last day the chapter was honored 
by having as visitors three distinguished 
members, Mrs. Hoover Hanger of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Chapter, Paris, France, 
and Vice Chairman of the Units Over Seas; 
Mrs. Robert Brainard Moseley, State Vice 
Regent of England and Chairman of the 
Units Over Seas; and Mrs. Charles J. 
Painter, State Vice Regent elect of the 
Philippines. All were enthusiastic about 
the show and were interested in the work 
of John Alexander Chapter. 


ANTIQUE SHOW OF JOHN ALEXANDER CHAPTER 


In scheduling and promoting this annual 
affair the chapter raises money for a very 
extensive program in D. A. R. activities 
and in philanthropic and patriotic work in 
Virginia with the emphasis on benefits to 
youth groups. Members feel amply re- 
warded for the weeks of hard work neces- 
sary to put on the Antique Show in being 
able to contribute to established youth or- 
ganizations including Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, boys clubs, student nursing 
scholarships and a Blue Ridge scholarship. 
The budget for restoration work is exten- 
sive for endowments and maintenance of 
records, shrines and landmarks in Virginia. 
John Alexander Chapter has restored and 
maintains the famous “Female Stranger’s 
Room” at historic Gadsby’s Tavern in 
Alexandria, the room about which there 
are many interesting and romantic legends. 

The chapter answers all requests for 
participation in charity and health drives, 
Red Cross Blood Bank and in conservation 
projects of reforestation and purification of 
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Virginia streams, especially the Potomac 
River. 

It is with great pride that the John Alex- 
ander Chapter approaches its eighteenth 
birthday with a fine record of past accom- 
plishments and an ever more important 
place in the community life of the city. 


Lucy F. Kine, 
Chairman, Press Relations. 


Colonel Augustin de la Balme (Co- 
lumbia City, Ind.). “In memory of Colonel 
Augustin de la Balme and his soldiers who 
were killed in battle with the Miami In- 
dians under Chief Little Turtle at this place, 
November 5, 1780”, reads the marker vis- 
ited in an historical pilgrimage on October 
14 by members of this chapter. 

The group has taken its chapter name 
and erected the above marker to Colonel 
Augustin de la Balme, the young French 
cavalry officer who came with Lafayette to 
help General Washington win the war for 
American independence. 

On this beautiful fall day the group sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and enjoyed 
an “on the site” talk by Mr. Charles More, 
whose family had owned the farm land 
along Eel River. He recalled how, as a 
child, he and his father had found bones, 
teeth, tomahawks and other relics here. He 
pointed out the location of the old fort de- 
fense wall erected by the Colonel and his 
men. 

Other stops located the birthplace in 1751 
of Little Turtle, chief of the Miami Indians, 
who fought to preserve the Indian hunting 
grounds from the whites until he was de- 
feated by General Anthony Wayne at the 
battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794, Little 
Turtle was present at the signing of the 
Treaty of Greenville in 1795. He said, “I 
have been the last to sign the treaty, I shall 
be the last to break it”. The government 
built a home for Little Turtle in Whitley 
County near his birthplace and he visited 
Washington at Philadelphia where he re- 
ceived a sword, medal and gun from the 
President. Washington also had his por- 
trait painted by Gilbert Stuart. 

In the day’s itinerary was a visit to 


Heller’s corner where the Indians under. 


Little Turtle defeated a portion of General 
Josiah Harmar’s army on Eel River. 

Three miles to the west was located the 
site of Concord Log Church established in 


1839. The daughter of a Revolutionary 
soldier is buried in the cemetery across the 
road. 

The pilgrimage included a stop at 
Shriner Lake, the largest lake in the well- 
known Tri-Lakes group. Here was located 
an Indian race track around the lake where 
the Indians gathered for a week in spring 
and fall to participate in various sports 
and amusements as early as 1773 history 
records. 

A sack lunch was enjoyed at the Crooked 
Lake log cabin home of Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
Smith. Mrs. Smith and her sister, Mrs. 
Raymond Messner, and Miss Gladys Kyler 
served hot coffee, cup cakes and nuts at 
attractive Hallowe’en decorated tables. 

A brief business meeting was held and 
Mrs. Velma Moeller, chapter regent, was 
presented with a strand of pearls and 
matching earrings in recognition of her 
election as Indiana State Treasurer of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
pilgrimage was planned by Mrs. Moeller 
and vice regent Mrs. Lorel Heimbach. ye 


Hester LitTLe ADAMs, 
Press Relations Chairman. 


Paulus Hook (Jersey City, N. J.) cele- 
brated its fiftieth Anniversary on April 
29th at the Jersey City Woman’s Club, 
which was beautifully decorated with 
flowers in golden shades. A luncheon for 
National and State Officers preceded the 
affair. Following a reception the regent 
presided over the Ritual and presented the 
National and State officers, State chairmen, 
chapter regents from New Jersey, also 
heads of many other patriotic organiza- 
tions. 

An original skit written by Mrs. William 
D. Gross, ex-regent, depicted the organizing 
meeting on April 20, 1899, in the drawing 
room of Mrs. Everest B. Kiersted. The 
characters portrayed were, Mrs. Joseph D. 
Bedle, who was the organizing regent, Miss 
Ellen Batchelor, State Regent, Mrs. Kier- 
sted, 2nd vice-regent and Miss Helen 
Manners. The nine other organizing mem- 
bers present were mentioned by name in 
the skit. The actors wore the very elab- 
orate and original costumes of the period, 
and the stage setting was of the same era. 

In 1900 Mrs. Bedle, wife of the Governor 
of New Jersey, was one of the seven ofh- 
cially appointed women to represent the 
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United States at the unveiling of the Wash- 
ington statue in Paris, which was _pre- 
sented to France in appreciation of the 
gift of the Statue of Liberty. Mrs. Bedle 
served as Vice-President General from 
1902 to 1906. She served on the Building 
Committee of Memorial Continental Hall 
from the laying of the cornerstone until 
the flag was flying at the top of the finished 
building, and through her efforts $2,000 
was appropriated by the State Legislature 
for the New Jersey column in the Memorial 
Portico of the Hall. 

The regent gave a resume of chapter 
activities. One of its first undertakings in 
1903 was commemoration of the Battle of 
Paulus Hook, and the members were in- 
strumental in having a monument erected 
to mark the site of old “Fort Paulus Hook.” 
The unveiling on November 21st of that 
year was marked by a fine military parade 
and the National salute of 21 guns was 
given by the battleship Indiana. 

In 1909 the first public playground was 
established in Jersey City by the chapter, 
with instructors in charge and members 
acting as supervisors. During the first 
World War the chapter ranked second in 
war work in the National Society. Paulus 
Hook sponsored a large ball to raise money 
for the War Chest, and a French war 
orphan was adopted. During the second 
World War members served many thou- 
sand hours heading many services, adopted 
a Navy L.C.I, boy, and participated in 
other activities too numerous to mention. 
A social hour followed the entertainment. 
The tea table was decorated with golden 
flowers and the birthday cake, in the form 
of a fort with an American flag flying from 
the top battlement, was blazing with fifty 
candles as the guests entered the dining 
room. The members were happy to have 
over two hundred and fifty guests to cele- 
brate with them the golden anniversary of 
Paulus Hook Chapter. 


ALIcE THROCKMORTON, 


Regent. 
Frederick (Frederick, Md.) had its an- 
nual “Repudiation Day” exercises on 


November 23. The chapter selected this 
day for special observance and honor, 
being the anniversary of the day in 1765 
when the Stamp Act was repudiated by the 
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Frederick county court. This action was 
the first public defiance of British authority 
by any organized body in the Colonies and 
occurred eleven years before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The meeting was held in the courtroom 
of the Court House, with Mrs. C. Herbert 
Kreh, regent, presiding. 

The original document, written by the 
“Twelve immortal justices” is one of the 
treasures of the Court House, and as is 
the usual custom, Clerk of the Court Eliis 
C. Wachter read the act directly from the 
old record book. 

W. Harry Haller, president of Sergeant 
Lawrence Everhart chapter, S. A. R., was 
next introduced, followed by Edward D. 
Shriner, National Vice-President General 
of S. A. R. He extended greetings from 
both the National and State Societies. 

Mrs. Jesse Anders, program chairman, 
called to the attention of the guests the 
bronze tablet in memory of those “twelve 
immortal justices” which was placed in the 
courtroom on November 23, 1904 by the 
chapter. 

After the courtroom exercises, members 
and guests adjourned to the home of Mrs. 
William M. Storm where Col. John R. Holt, 
U. S. A., retired, spoke on “The Ten Im- 
mortals of Frederick County.” The ten 
personages selected by Col. Holt were 
either born in Frederick county, or won 
their fame while living there. 

Francis Scott Key was the first, followed 
by Barbara Fritchie; Roger Brooke Taney, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court for 28 
years, and author of the Dred Scott de- 
cision; Thomas Johnson, who, as a delegate 
to the Continental Congress, nominated 
George Washington as Commander-in-chief 
of the Continental Army, and who was also 
the first governor of Maryland; John Han- 
son, a delegate from Frederick to the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia, who was 
elected president of the Congress, making 
him the first president of this country. 
William Tyler Page, Sergeant Lawrence 
Everhart, and George Alfred Townsend 
came next in the list of the immortals, 
followed by Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, 
hero of Santiago, and Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche. 

Tea was served by’ the hostess, Mrs. 
Storm, assisted by Miss Eleanor Houch, 
Miss C. Bess Castle, Miss Edith Miller, 
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Mrs. Eugene Renn, and Mrs. Louis L. 


Wilson. 


KATHARINE P. FRESCOLN, 
Recording Secretary. 


Nihanawate (Potsdam, N. Y.) held an 
impressive ceremony November 5 in cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its founding, at the Potsdam Club. A 
luncheon was served to fifty-five members 
and invited guests. 

Mrs. William J. Chapman was in charge 
of the general arrangements, assisted by 
Mrs. Soule Lamar, Mrs. Clarence Parlow 
and Mrs. Dean Klock. At the head table 
was a centerpiece of white mums sur- 
rounded by blue and white candles, eleven 
white ones for the deceased past regents 
and charter members and twenty-five blue 
and white—one for each year of the chap- 
ter’s life. The tables were decorated with 
twenty-five silver candles in silver candle- 
sticks and at each place was a small white 
cake decorated with the D. A. R. Insignia 
in blue, with one candle. Guests came 
from Ogdensburg, Malone, Gouveneur, 
Watertown and Buffalo. 

After desert was served, each member 
having been so requested by the regent, Mrs. 
C. 1. Allen, lighted the candle on her indi- 
vidual birthday cake. During this cere- 
mony Miss Mary Williams and Miss Jane 
Craner, accompanied by Miss Carolyn 
O’Brien, sang a song of dedication. 

Mrs. Allen introduced distinguished 
guests as follows: Mrs. Bessie Miller, State 
Chairman of Approved Schools; Mrs. Edith 
Clark Blake, State Director and Mrs. Hu- 
bert Genaway, State Director-elect. As the 
visiting chapter regents were introduced 
they in turn introduced visiting members 
from their chapters. 

Miss Julie Walling read a letter from 
Mrs. Charles White Nash, of Albany, N. Y., 
honorary member of the chapter. Mrs. 
Nash was State Regent when it was organ- 
ized in 1924, Mrs. Nash recalled the or- 
ganization meeting and its many activities 
which she has followed closely, and closed 
her letter by saying: “The best birthday 
wish I can offer you is that at this ending 


of your first quarter century and beginning’ 


of a second you will go from your silver 
anniversary to your golden with continued 
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NIHANAWATE CHAPTER’S TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON 


works for our beloved country which so 
much needs us.” 

Mrs. Allen then read a congratulatory 
letter from Mrs. Ruth Park our present 
State Regent. 

Mrs. Charles Van Housen paid a tribute 
to our organizing regent, charter members 
and past regents. Candles were lighted for 
the deceased members of these groups and 
25 more for our 25 years as a chapter. 
Mrs. Van Housen said: “The space of 
twenty-five years seems like a long time. 
It may make some of us suddenly realize 
that years count but we can be somewhat 
consoled with the idea that ‘we live in deeds, 
not years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feel- 
ings, not on a dial. That he most lives who 
thinks most, feels the deepest and acts the 
best.’ ” The following charter members have 
served as regents of Nihanawate Chapter: 
Mrs. Edith Clark Blake, Mrs. Edna Keyes 
Ingram, Miss Julie T. Walling. 

As Mrs. Van Housen recalled each de- 
ceased past regent and charter member 
Mrs. Soule Lamar lighted candles which 
had been placed around the centerpiece of 
white mums in their memory. 

Mrs. Warren O. Daniels read a very ex- 
cellent history of the chapter to date with a 
record of many of the achievements and 
projects since its beginning, January 8. 
1924. 

Mrs. Bessie Miller, State Chairman ot 
Approved Schools, told about the D. A. R. 
schools, some of which are entirely sup- 
ported by the Society and some partially. 
Many children have been taken care of in 
these schools who would otherwise be with- 
out schooling. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
the last stanza of America. 


~ 
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Dorion (Payette, Idaho). Twenty-three 
members and guests, including Mrs. N. C. 
Hall, Idaho State Treasurer, attended the 
20th birthday celebration of Dorion Chap- 
ter on December 5, 1949, at the home of 
Mrs. George L. Whorton with Mrs. George 
Sedlmayer, co-hostess. 

Following the regular business meeting, 
presided over by Mrs. L. W. Brainard, 
chapter regent, Mrs. Ralph Thurston, his- 
torian, gave a very interesting program 
on the “Highlights of the Past Twenty 
Years,” repeating the story of the Dorion 
woman from whom the chapter chose its 
name. She was the Indian wife of Pierre 
Dorion, a half-breed Indian, who was the 
guide for the ill-fated Wilson Price Hunt ex- 
pedition in 1814, and camped near Payette 
Idaho, on her journey. Mrs. Thurston 
also reviewed the achievements and activ- 
ities of the chapter including the marking 
of a local historic site, the yearly participa- 
tion in school awards, the annual observ- 
ance of George Washington’s birthday and 
the faithful response, according to our 
ability, to all the National Society projects. 
The old scrap books of one of our first 
historians, Mrs. Lizzie Underwood, now de- 
ceased, added interest to the meeting. 

The late Mrs. Anna H. White, well 
known in this city for her patriotic ac- 
tivities, was the organizing regent of the 
chapter in 1929 and in her honor Dorion 
Chapter continues the annual High School 
history award which she started. There 
were sixteen charter members of which 
eleven members are now living. Five of 
these were present—Mesdames L. V. Patch, 
Marjory Rogge McKinney, A. O. Sutton, 
Ralph Thurston and Miss Edna Wood. 

Miss Nice Jane Whorton sang “Mem- 
ories” accompanied by her mother. Mrs. 
J. E. Gibbon, chaplain, gave a prayer from 
the Ritual for the founders of the organi- 
zation, and Mrs. Bernard Eastman led the 
group in singing “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” 

In observance of the birthday anniver- 
sary the hostesses served a lovely birthday 
cake with twenty red, white and blue can- 
dies. Mrs. N. C. Hall, program chairman, 
lighted the red candles in honor of the 
charter members, the white in honor of the 
past regents and the blue in memory of 
those deceased. 
J. Max Lone, 

Chairman. 
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David Williams (Goldsboro, N. C.). 
David Williams Chapter feels honored in 
having as a member Miss Dora Atkinson, 
the daughter of William and Charity Atkin- 
son of Wayne Co., N.C. She is the grand- 
daughter of John and Pheroba Atkinson of 
Johnston Co., N. C. So far as we can learn 
she is the only living granddaughter of a 
Revolutionary War Soldier in either Wayne 
or Johnston counties. 

John Atkinson II came from Dinwiddie 
Co., Va., with his soldier father, John At- 
kinson, serving in the Continental Army 
under Rollings of Virginia. Young John, 
16 years old, later joined Van Noye’s 10th 
North Carolina Cavalry, serving three years 
as a musician. After the surrender he re- 
turned to North Carolina and located in 
lower Johnston Co. on the old Smithfield- 
Goldsboro Stage Coach Road. His five 
children built their stately colonial houses, 
several miles apart, along the same road. 
William’s, Elijah’s and Richard’s are still 
standing and are in a good state of preser- 
vation. Gen. Schofield’s regiment, a part 
of Sherman’s army, burned the mansion of 
John Atkinson II and Nancy’s accidentally 
burned a few years ago. These silent 
monuments are reminders of the past. 

Miss Dora grew up with this Cadimeund. 
After her parents died the children moved 
to Goldsboro. She, a brother and a sister 
were well known teachers in this state, but 
Miss Dora is the only one living. 


Macken... 


Daughters of Liberty (Duluth, Minn.). 
Mrs. Clyde Robbins, State Regent of Min- 
nesota was guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the first fall meeting of the 
Daughters of Liberty Chapter in North- 
land Country Club, Duluth, Minn. With 
other State Officers Mrs. Robbins had just 
completed the workshop tour of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Jordan was hostess at 
the one o’clock buffet luncheon. She was 
assisted by Mesdames Walker Jamar, G. L. 
Wilson, J. E. Brown, George B. Gifford, 
A. L. Ahlen, R. F. Hunt, H. C. Fulton, 
Oliver Andresen, J. H. Moore, Oscar 
Mitchell and T. F. Phillips. 

Mrs. J. E. Brown, regent, presided at the 
business session at which time Mrs. H. H. 
Corson reported on “Citizenship” and Mrs. 
Warren Jamar on “Americanism.” 
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Mrs. George B. Gifford introduced the 
President of the Rainbow Club, whose 
representatives presented a program 
“Americans by Marriage.” In speaking of 
the club Mrs. Gifford said “The Rainbow 
Club, now three years old, is self-support- 
ing and is sponsored by the Duluth Inter- 
national Institute, which is an organization 
of foreign war brides living in this area. 
There are 104 war brides in Duluth and 
vicinity known to the Institute and they 
came from 22 countries. The name Rain- 
bow Club was selected by the girls and was 
derived from the world famous “Rainbow 
Corners” operated by the Red Cross and 
known to most G.I.s overseas as a place 
where they could meet other G.I.s. Thus 
the name meant a club where girls from 
around the world, the Rainbow, could meet 
to enjoy one another, to make friends and 
to find new interests. The members are 
bound together by a common interest for 
they have left their native countries to 
marry and to make their homes in a strange 
new land. In their varied interests, music 
is their common language. 

The program was more than entertain- 
ing, it was inspiring and was enthusiasti- 
cally enjoyed by the members of the chap- 
ter as noted in the following letter written 
by its Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Gil- 
bert Buffington, to Miss May Risher, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Duluth Interna- 
tional Institute, and published in the 
monthly bulletin of the Rainbow Club. 
“Dear Miss Risher: 

“The Secretary of an organization often 
gets ‘duty’ notes to write but seldom one 
which is pure joy as this is. It is a real 
pleasure to have the chance to tell you 
how much each member of our D.A.R. 
Chapter enjoyed the little war brides who 
spoke at our opening luncheon. They 
were delightful—so pretty, so clever and 
so worth while. It made us feel happy 
and humble to see the courage and élan 
with which they have entered our way of 
life. 

“Our organization has sometimes been 
called a little ‘stuffy’ and ‘backward look- 
ing’ because we do pay attention to Revo- 
lutionary forefathers, but it seems to me 


our work with naturalization proceedings 


quite refutes that. Our acquaintance with 
the Rainbow Club members has given us a 
lovely view into the future and we feel sin- 
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cerely grateful to that club and to the In- 
ternational Institute.” 


And then came the reaction of the war 
brides. . . 

“We are glad the Daughters liked us be- 
cause we certainly liked them. ‘Stuffy’ in- 
deed! Why everyone was so cordial, gra- 
cious and friendly we felt right at home! 
We hope they will be our guests at tea or 
open house early next year. We want all 
the Rainbow Club girls, the newest Ameri- 
cans, to have the opportunity to meet and 
know members of the D.A.R., the descend- 


ants of the earliest immigrants to Amer- 


— 
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Kate Aylesford (Hammonton, N. J.). 
The beautiful and spacious house of Mrs. 
Samuel C. Loveland, ex-regent, was the 
setting for the forty-fifth anniversary tea 
of Kate Aylesford Chapter. Seventy mem- 
mers and guests enjoyed the program. 

Mrs. Lina M. Strickland, regent, presided 
during the opening exercises. She later 
introduced Mrs. Palmer M. Way, State 
Regent of New Jersey, and other guests. 
Mrs. Way was accompanied by two Hon- 
orary State Regents, six State officers, three 
State chairmen, and six regents of neigh- 
boring chapters. 

A musical program rendered by Mrs. 
Evaul and Mrs. Winterbottom was enjoyed 
by all present. 

The table was attractively decorated with 
flowers, and tea was poured by two ex- 
regents, Mrs. Frances Bernshouse and Miss 
Miriam Wood. 

All living ex-regents of the chapter were 
present. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY TEA OF KATE AYLESFORD 
CHAPTER 


Program Chairman. 
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Kate Aylesford Chapter was third in the 
state of New Jersey, to be on the star Honor 
Roll. The quota of Valley Forge cards 
was sold. 

The membership is only thirty-three. 
The picture taken around the tea table 
included all State officers, two Honorary 
State Regents, and all ex-regents of Kate 
Aylesford Chapter. 


FRANCES BERNSHOUSE, 
Press Chairman. 


William Henshaw (Martinsburg, 
W. Va.). During the past year the William 
Henshaw Chapter has been planning the 
observance of its golden anniversary. En- 
thusiasm has been coined and a climax was 
the anniversary reception in the Trinity 
Episcopal Parish House Friday night, Octo- 
ber 7, 1949, with one hundred and fifty 
guests present. Visitors came from Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma and Arkansas; from 
Baltimore, Keedysville, Sharpsburg and 
Hagerstown, Maryland; Berryville and Win- 
chester, Virginia; Charles Town, Shenan- 
doah Junction and Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 

At the door guests-were presented with 
copies of the chapter’s golden anniversary 
yearbook and then were introduced to the 
State Regent, Mrs. Harry J. Smith, and 
State Chaplain, Mrs. H. S. Byer. 

There was a short program which in- 
cluded vocal numbers by Mrs. Henry 
Weaver, Julia Fox and John N. Caldwell. 
Their accompanist was Miss Dorothy Dupp, 
who, with her father, Prof. S. A. Dupp, 
flutist, played during the serving of re- 
freshments. 


WILLIAM HENSHAW CHAPTER’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
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The large birthday cake was cut by the 
honorary regent, Miss Frances Henshaw. 

Following the musical numbers Miss Ann 
Henshaw Gardiner read the biography, from 
court records largely, of William Henshaw, 
1736-1799, the man for whom the chapter 
was named. 

The chapter was the first to be formed in 
West Virginia, being organized April 5, 
1899, by Miss Valley Virginia Henshaw 
(Mrs. F. C. Berry). There were twelve 
charter members, all of whom were de- 
scendants of William Henshaw. The chap- 
ter now has sixty-eight members. 

The outstanding work has been historical 
research, marking of historic spots, large 
contributions to approved schools, exten- 
sive pursuance of activities in Girl Home 
Makers, promotion of Junior American Citi- 
zens projects and Red Cross work. 


MaApDALINE MILLER GRIFFITH, 
Recording Secretary. 


Lady Washington (Houston, Texas). 
On Tuesday, November 8, 1949, Lady 
Washington Chapter celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary with a Golden Jubilee party 
at Houston’s lovely Garden Center. 

For this momentous occasion, invitations 
printed in gold with the national insignia 
emblazoned at the top were sent out under 
the name of Mrs. H. L. McNeill, chapter 
regent, and Mrs. E. R. Barrow, Vice-Presi- 
dent General from Texas, who is an active 
member of the chapter, to all National 
and State Officers; to other Houston chap- 
ters, and to officers of other patriotic so- 
cieties, as well as many personal friends of 
the members. Three hundred attended 
the program and tea and a reception line of 
the chapter officers greeted the guests as 
they arrived and Junior members seated 
them. 

A varied program of tableaus, panto- 
mime, music and dialogue, featuring fifty 
years of activity was planned and presented 
by a former chapter regent, Mrs. C. F. 
Jewett. A pageant with old-fashioned set- 
ting of Victorian needle-point chairs, 
hooked rugs, marble-top tables, and antique 
music box featured the first organization 
meeting. Mrs. A. H. Lichty represented the 
organizing regent, Mrs. S. W. Sydnor, in 
a charming gown which she had worn at 
the Texas Golden Jubilee Conference. Mrs. 
L. S. Bosworth represented her mother, Mrs. 
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J. C. Hutcheson, first chapter registrar. 
Several lovely old costumes owned by the 
late Mrs. Hutcheson were worn by Mrs. 
Bosworth and other members in the tab- 
leau. Sweet music from the old music box 
accompanied this scene. 

A recitative by Mrs. Jewett, telling of the 
early accomplishments of the chapter, was 
followed by a parade of regents: Mrs. A. B. 
Foster, Mrs. C. F. Jewett, Mrs. J. D. Kelley, 
Mrs. E. T. Harris, Mrs. E. R. Barrow. Mrs. 
B. M. Mason, Mrs. John A. Vail, Mrs. C. F. 
Stuebing, and Mrs. A. H. Lichty. This 
wonderful period of memories was brought 
to a close by a solo, “A Perfect Day”, sung 
by a former Air Force Major, Mr. Clifford 
Thompson. Then Mrs. Barrow, who 
was lovingly presented as Lady Washington 
and Texas’ own Vice-President General, 
gave us a most inspiring message as to the 
role the Daughters should play in the future. 

The large hall, a charming colonial type 
room, had been artistically decorated by 
the arrangements committee composed of 
Mrs. A. B. Foster, Mrs. R. F. Peden, Mrs. 
E. R. Bogy and others. Golden leaves in 
vases on white pedestals adorned the sides, 
and pictures of George and Martha Wash- 
ington in gold frames, the charter signed by 
the seventeen original members, the lovely 
silken United States Flag, and Lady Wash- 
ington’s own banner decorated the stage. 
A large birthday cake with golden chrysan- 
themums and the figure “50” outlined in 
candles, beneath a frame showing the chap- 
ter name and the dates 1899-1949, adorned 
a large round table. Two other tables deco- 
rated with exquisite gold and bronze flowers 
and two more cakes were used for the tea 
and coffee services. 

A reception followed the program, and 
the line was headed by Mrs. Barrow; 
Mrs. Frank Trau, Texas State Regent; other 
State Officers; Mrs. McNeill, chapter regent 
and ex-chapter regents who received the 
congratulations of the hundreds of guests 
on their unusual Golden Jubilee. 

Continuing the Golden Anniversary 
theme at a meeting a week later, Mrs. R. F. 
Peden and Mrs. E. R. Bogy had a unique 
plan for raising our chapter quota for the 
new building. A large crown was placed 
on a table, and members gave memorial 
sums honoring past accomplishments and 
members. For a fifty dollar subscription, 
a very large star was placed in the center of 
the crown, and proportionate stars were 
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placed for twenty-five, ten and five dollar 
subscriptions. Members and friends were 
most generous, and enough was raised to 
place Lady Washington on the Honor Roll. 
The Junior Committee sold cakes and souve- 
nirs to raise money for the generous me- 
morial which it pledged. 

Lady Washington Chapter feels that its 
notable accomplishments are thus already 
being carried into a bright and shining 
future. 

LILLIAN K. JEWeTT. 


Ep. Note: It is a matter of deep regret that, 
due to lack of space in the Magazine, the many 
splendid accomplishments of this chapter over a 
period of fifty years could not be included in this 
report. They are worthy of a place in Texas 


D. A. R. history. 


Ondawa-Cambridge (Cambridge, 
N. Y.). On November 9, 1949, this chapter 
celebrated its 55th birthday with a meet- 
ing held at “Northwood” the spacious home 
of Mrs. Robert McClellan. 

After the welcome to the members and 
guests by the regent, Miss Ruth M. Duryee, 
the meeting was opened with the usual im- 
pressive ceremony—prayer by the chaplain, 
Mrs. T. H. Johnston, the singing of the 
Star Spangled Banner with Mrs. Donald 
Presler at the piano and the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag led by Miss Eva C. 
Carpenter, Chairman of Correct Use of 
the Flag Committee. 

Mrs. Presler was then introduced and 
asked to announce her own numbers. She 
chose “Phantasy Impromptu” by Chopin 
and “Prelude in C Sharp Minor” by Rach- 
maninoff. Mrs. Presler’s artistry at the 
piano was never more appreciated, and for 
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an encore he sendin’: Greig’ s “Butterfly” 
to the delight of her audience. 

The regent then presented the speaker 
of the evening, Mr. Hallett Abend, noted 
author, lecturer and former New York 
Times correspondent in the Far Fast. 

Mr. Abend held his audience spellbound 
with his account of conditions in the Far 
East. He dipped back into the histories of 
those countries and told of our relations, 
and those of the other Occidental nations, 
with them, and showed the march of 
events that has produced the situation exist- 
ing there today. 

At the close 


of his talk Mr. Abend in- 


N International Night program was 
sponsored for the third year by the 
four Trenton and the Pennington Chapters 
of the New Jersey State Society. The event 
was held in the War Memorial Building at 
Trenton on Monday night, November 14. 
The program, which has always drawn a 
large crowd, this year took the form of a 
tribute to the foreign-born who have made 
good in this country. 

The Trenton Youth Symphony Orchestra 
played several selections for the opening 
which was followed by a processional led 
by two members of the Jinnie Jackson So- 
ciety, C. A. R., Shirley Anne Allen, its 
president, and Helen Hastedt, carrying the 
American Flag, and representatives of the 
following countries carrying the flags of 
their countries: Poland, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, China, Greece, Italy, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mrs. Palmer Martin Way, State Regent, 
gave a speech of welcome and the Reverend 
Frederic M. Adams, Dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral of Trenton, paid tribute to the foreign- 
born. Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., New Jersey — 


State Highway Commissioner, 
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vited questions and an intensely interesting = 
half hour followed. The discussion was 


college professor, was the featured 
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opened by Bishop Harrington S. Littell who 
had spent many years in China, and ques- 
tions were asked by members and guests. 

After a rising vote of thanks to Mr. 
Abend, Miss Duryee invited the guests for 
a social hour when refreshments were 
served in the dining room. Coffee was 
poured by Miss Martha H. McFarland, a 
charter member and former regent of the 
chapter, and by Mrs. H. H. Hitchcock, the 
vice regent. 

Ondawa-Cambridge Chapter has com- 
pleted another year on a high note and it 
is looking forward to even better and 
greater service in the years to come. 


4 M. Duryee, 


His topic was “The Family of Nations.” 
The a cappella choir of Holy Trinity Church 
of God and Christ (Negro) sang several 
selections in their inimitable manner. The 
program closed with the audience singing 
the “Hymn of Nations.” 

Mrs. Paul G. Duryear, State Historian 
and an ex-regent of General David Forman 
Chapter, was general chairman, assisted by 
Mrs. Frederick L. Ferris, ex-regent of Pe- 
nelope Hart Chapter, vice chairman. Also 
assisting were Mrs. C. Edward Murray, Ex- 
Vice-President General; Mrs. Edward F. 
Randolph, Honorary State Regent; Mrs. 
Paul Cort, regent of Broad Seal Chapter: 
Mrs. Perlee Solon, regent of General David 
Forman Chapter; Mrs. Matthew L. Kyle. 
regent of General Mercer Chapter; Mrs. 
Karl G. Dresdner, regent of General Wash- 
ington Chapter; Mrs. Russell A. Snook, 
regent of Penelope Hart Chapter; Miss Ella 
Moore; Mrs. Walter Cougle; Mrs. Charles 
M. Maddock, Jr.; Mrs. John E. Gill; Miss 
Helen Phillips and representatives of the 


countries. 


Myrt G. Ferris, 
- State Chairman of Press Relations. 
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ton 6, D. C. 


In records mation is a in the 
following order: 1. Name of child; 2. sex, indi- 
cated by letters f or m; 3. date of birth; 4. names 
of parents; 5. vol. and page of original record at 
City Hall, Town of Saint Albans. 
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CALLONY: 


Allen H. m, 29 Aug. 1817. Josiah & 


Henrietta f, 27 Feb. 1807. Josiah & 
Esther Callony. II, 172. 
James B. m, June 23, 1803. Josiah & 
Esther Callony. II, 172. 
John G. m, 27 Feb. 1811. Josiah & 
Esther Callony. II, 172. 


Josiah m, 4 May 1809. Josiah & Esther 


Callony. II, 172. 
Mary P. f, 2 Mar. 1814. Josiah & Esther 
tallony. II, 172. 
Milley f, 18 June 1795. Josiah & Esther 
Callony. II, 172. 


Semanthy f, 12 Mar. 1805. Josiah & 


Esther Callony. II, 172. 


Solomon m, 16 Feb. 1801. Josiah & 
Esther Callony. II, 172. 
Timothy C. m, 2 Dec. 1819. Josiah & 


Esther Callony. 
CAMPBELL: 
Eliza Ann f, 27 Aug. 1823. Newman & 
Laura Campbell. I, 19. 


CHANDLER: 


Il, 172. 


Benjamin Porter m, 19 Dec. 1824. John 
Lock & Sabina Campbell. I, 33. 
Guy Burchnell m, 3 Dec. 1809. Ben- 
jamin & Caroline Campbell. 1, 33. 


Maria . 27 Aug. 1822. John Lock & 


Katie-Prince Warp EskeER 


NOTE: All letters pertaining to this dpetnen should be addre ond to ‘the 
Genealogical Editor, Administration Building, 1720 D Street, N. W., Washing- 
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‘sther Callony. II, 172. 
Hiram m, 1 Mar. 1799. Josiah & Esther 
Callony. II, 172. 
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Sabina Campbell. 1, 33. 


May f, 16 Sept. 1819. John Lock & 
Sabina Campbell. 1, 33. 
CHAPIN: 

Alanso m, 25 Apr. 1802. Thos. Chapin. 
I, 138. 

Lueina f, 25 June 1794. Thos. Chapin. 
I, 138. 

Uriel m, 11 Apr. 1797. Thos. Chapin. 
I, 138. 
CHENEY: 

Allice, f, 27 Mar. 1804. Claudius I. 


Cheney. I, 140. 
Lucina f, 25 Feb. 
Cheney. I, 140. 
Orbanus m, 2 July 1816. 
Cheney. I, 140. 


1811. Claudius I. 


Claudius I. 


Sarah f, 28 Aug. 1802. Claudius I. 
Cheney. 1, 140. 
CLARK: 


Brigham Bridges m, 18 July 1822. Hiram 


& Anna Clark. I, 5. 

Caroline Matilda f, 31 Dec. 1811. John 
& Salley Clark. I, 137. 

William Henry m, 3 Oct. 1825. Jere- 
miah & Hannah Clark. I, 38. 


COLE: 
Susannah f, 15 Oct. 
Laura Cole. II, 171. 


1824. William & 


COLLINS: 

Elizabeth Johnson f, 22 June 1811. 
& Meriam Collins, I, 18. 

Hiram Freeman m, 27 July 1808. Seth 
C. & Meriam Collins. I, 18. 

John Orson m, 16 Apr. 1824. Seth & 
Meriam Collins. I, 18. 

Meriam Rogers f, 6 July 1822. Seth & 


Seth 
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Meriam Collins. I, 18. 


Samuel Sawyer m, 2 Jan. 1815. Seth & 
Meriam Collins. I, 18. 
Sarah Chellis f, 5 Feb. 1811. Seth C. & 


Meriam Collins. I, 18. 
Seth C., Jr. m, 3 Apr. 1820. 
Meriam Collins. 1, 18. 
Stephen Sawyer m, 30 Dec. 1812. Seth 
C. & Meriam Collins. I, 18. 


CONGER: 

Anson m, 6 Apr. 1813. Reuben & Sally 
Conger. II, 164. 

Charles m, 28 July 1819. 
Sarah Collins. I, 21. 

George m, 28 July 1819. 
Sarah Conger. I, 21. 

George P. m, 24 Nov. 1815. 
Sally Conger. II, 164. 

Harriot f, 1 Feb. 1805. 
Conger. I, 8. 


Seth C. & 


Reuben & 
Reuben & 
Reuben & 


Potter & Lucy 


Hester Lucretia f, 13 Mar. 1819. Potter 
& Lucy Conger. I, 8. 
Jason Kellogg m, 20 Nov. 1808. Potter 


& Lucy Conger. I, 8. 

Job m, 21 Feb. 1810. 
Conger. I, 8. 

John m, 5 Aug. 1803. 
Conger. I, 8. 

Lura Aurelia f, 25 Apr. 1816. 
Lucy Conger. I, 8. 

Lutia Ann f, 4 Feb. 1815. Potter & Lucy 
Conger. I, 8. 

Mary Ann f, 15 June 1823. 
Sarah Conger. I, 21. 

Nelson Potter m, 30 Sept. 1812. 
& Lucy Conger. I, 8. 

Noel Potter m, 14 May 1817. 
& Sarah Conger. I, 21. 

Rufus m, 14 Nov. 1812. Reuben & Sally 
Conger. II, 164. 

William Ray m, 1 July 1821. Reuben & 


Potter & Lucy 
Potter & Lucy 


Potter & 


Reuben & 
Potter 


Reuben 


Sarah Conger. I, 1821. 
CoRLIs: 

Joseph m, 27 Oct. 1821. John & Jane 
Corlis. I. 16. 


Julius Azro m, 24 July 1823. 
Jane Corlis. I, 16. 


John & 


CORNELL: 

Cyrus m, 27 June 1819. 
Cornell. I, 7. 

Dennis m, 21 Mar. 1821. John & Perses 
Cornell. 1, 7. 

Dennis m, 11 Jan. 1823. John & Perses 
Cornell. 1, 7. 
Joseph Rouse m, 5 Feb. 1813. John & 
Perses Cornell. I, 7. 


John & Perses 
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Lucy f, 22 Apr. 1820. 
Cornell. I, 7. 

Melinda f, 30 Aug. 1825. 
Cornell. I, 7. 

Polly f, 1 Aug. 1814. 
Cornell. I, 7. 

Stephen m, 1 Nov. 1816. 
Cornell. I, 7. 
CRIPPINS: 

Carter m, 7 Jan. 1818. 
Crippins. IT, 156. 


John & Perses 
John & Perses 
John & Perses 


John & Perses 


David & Lydia 


CurRTIs: 

Nathaniel Woodbury m, 27 Apr. 1819. 
John E. & Anna Curtis. I, 18. 

Nathaniel Woodbury m, 18 July 1821. 
John E. & Anna. I, 18. 

Sanford Allan m, (twin), 1 May 1824. 
John E. & Anna Curtis. I, 18. 

Sarah Ann f, (twin), 1 May 1824. John 
FE. & Anna Curtis. I, 18. 


DANFORTH: 

Abraham Douglas m, 9 Nov. 1812. 
David & Annis Danforth. I, 29. 

Amanda f, 22 Jan. 1825. David & Annis 
Danforth. I, 29. 

Elizabeth f, 6 Apr. 1820. 
Amanda Danforth. I, 29. 

George m, 24 May 1816. 
Danforth. I, 29. 

Harriot f, 29 Mar. 1823. David & Annis 
Danforth. I, 29. 

Henry m, 26 Feb. 1823. 
Amanda Danforth. I, 29. 

Henry Shepherd m, 24 Mar. 1814. David 
& Annis Danforth. I, 29. 

Lucius m, 26 Nov. 1820. 
Danforth. I, 29. 

Mary f, 17 Jan. 
Amanda Danforth. 


Jonathan & 


David & Annis 


Jonathan & 


David & Annis 


1815. 


I, 29. 


Jonathan & 


Mary Walker f, 11 Mar. 1813. Jonathan. 


R. & Amanda Danforth. I, 29. 
Sary Ann f, 26 Aug. 1817. Jonathan & 
Amanda Danforth. I, 29. 
William m, 30 May 1818. 
Annis Danforth. I, 29. 


Davis: 

Harriet C. f, 2 Sept. 1822. 
Mary Davis. I, 3. 

Isaac R. m, 11 Jan. 1820. 
Mary Davis. I, 3. 

Lucius C. m, 22 Feb. 1816. 
Mary Davis. I, 3. 
DEAN: 

Daniel m, 16 Sept. 1798. Josiah Dean. 


David & 


Francis & 
Francis & 


Francis & 
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Hannah f, 14 Apr. 1801. Josiah Dean. 
IV, 125. 

John m, 28 Aug. 1808. 
135. 

Josiah D. m, 17 Mar. 1806. Josiah Dean. 
IV, 125. 

Julia f, 26 Feb. 1796. Josiah Dean. IV, 
125. 

Lewis m, 12 Sept. 1811. Josiah D. Dean. 
Il, 152. 

Nathan m, 13 Oct. 1814. Josiah Dean. 
II, 152. 

Sally f, 23 Aug. 1817. Josiah & Susan 
Dean. I, 1. 

Susanna f, 5 Sept. 1803. Josiah Dean. 
IV, 125. 


DEXTER: 

Abigail Haskell f, 22 Apr. 1817. John 
F. & Comfort Dexter. I, 7. 

John Benjamine m, 14 Jan. 1819. John 
F. & Comfort Dexter. I, 7. 

Sarah Ann f, 7 Jan. 1821. John F. & 
Comfort Dexter. 7. 


DopceE: 

Charles Rodney m, 3 Apr. 1818. Noah 
& Huldah Dodge. I, 5. 

John Lavitt m, 1 Dec. 1824. 
Huldah Dodge. I, 5. 

Mary Jones f, 13 Nov. 1822. James & 
Abiah Dodge. II, 171. 


(Not given.) I, 


Noah & 


Luther Cleves m, 9 June 1820. Noah & 
Huldah Dodge. I, 5. 
Noah, Jr. m, 6 Mar. 1822. Noah & 


i, & 


Huldah Dodge. 


Drown: 

Mary Ann f, 22 June 1820. Peter & 
Martha Drown. I, 11. 

Ruth f, 14 Mar. 1822. 
Drown. 

Uriah Burton m, 4 June 1823. 
Roxana Drown. I, 9. 


Peter & Martha 


Shem & 


DunBar: 

Mary Emely f, 20 Jan. 1819. Almon & 
Mary Ann Dunbar. II, 170. 

Sanford Gadcomb m, 16 Dec. 1821. Al- 
mon & Mary Ann Dunbar. II, 170. 

William Gadcomb m, 17 Apr. 1817. Al- 
mion & Mary Ann Dunbar. II, 170. 


DUTCHER: 

Amanda f, 5 July i816. Daniel & Nancy 
Dutcher. II, 151. 

Caroline f, 8 Oct. 1804. Daniel & Nancy 
Dutcher. II, 151. 


Luther L. m, 31 July 1802. Daniel & 
Nancy Dutcher. II, 151. 
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Mary f, 24 Oct. 1817. Daniel & Nancy 
Dutcher. II, 151. 

Nancy Rosanna f, 12 Dec. 1813. Daniel 
& Nancy Dutcher. II, 151. 

Rosanna f, 28 May 1811. 
Nancy Dutcher. II, 151. 


EASTMAN: 

Mary Ann f, 15 June 1814. (Not given.) 
if. 755. 

Seth Pomeroy m, 20 Sept. 1800. (Not 
given.) II, 155. 
ELDRIDGE: 

Jones Buel 13 Feb. 1805. 
Eldridge. II, 166. 


FARRAR: 

Arnold m, 13 Feb. 1805. Samuel & Lucy 
Farrer. II, 387. 

Charles Fletcher m, 4 May 1825. John & 
Submits Farrar. I, 8. 

Horace Edwards m, 6 Feb. 
Submits Farrar. I, 8. 

John Nutting m, 26 Sept. 1816. John & 
Submits Farrar. I, 8. 

Sarah Ann Genett f, 1] Oct. 1822. John 
& Submits Farrar. 1, 8. 

Sidney S. m, 29 May 1803. 
Lucy Farrar. II, 387. 

William Prescott m, 22 July 1821. John 


Daniel & 


Nath! & Eliza 


819. John & 


Samuel & 


& Submits Farrar. I, 8. 
FLANDERS: 

John m, 17 Aug. 1822. John & Sally 
Flanders. I, 13. 

Judith f, 6 Jan. 1812. John & Sally Flan- 
ders. I, 13. 

Polly f, 3 Apr. 1819. John & Sally Flan- 
ders. I, 13. 

Sally f, 17 July 1815. John & Sally Flan- 
ders. I, 13. 
FoLsom: 


(See Fulson-Fullson. ) 

Grena f, 23 Dec. 1812. 
widow. II, 169. 

Orange m, | Feb. 1815. 
II, 169. 

Sally f, 4 Feb. 1811. 
widow. II, 169. 

Taylor m, 23 Jan. 1809. 
widow. II, 169. 


FOSTER: 

Almon Russell f, 22 Oct. 1821. 
Foster. I, 12. 

Angela Sharlott f, 2 June 1815. William 
& Olive Foster. I, 12. 


Ruth Folsom,. 
(Not given.) 
Ruth Folsom, 
Ruth Folsom, 


William 


Eleazer Brooks m, 20 Mar. 1821. Wil-- 
liam & Olive Foster. I, 12. 
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William 


William 
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Mary Ann Eliza f, 4 Mar. 1825. William 
& Olive Foster. I, 12. 

Olive Cordelia f, 3 Dec. 1822. William 
& Olive Foster. I, 12. 

Olive f, 25 May 1796. William & Olive 
Foster. I, 139. 

Samuel H. m, 8 May 1803. 
Olive Foster. I, 139. 

Simeon m, 27 Mar. 1800. 
Olive Foster. I, 139. 

William, Jr. m, 29 Oct. 1794. William & 
Olive Foster. I, 139. 

William Lewis m, 15 Mar. 1824. Wil- 
liam & Olive Foster. I, 12. 

William Russell m, 1 Jan. 1820. William 


William & 
William & 


& Olive Foster. I, 12. 
FRENCH: 
Sanford Byron m, 8 Oct. 1823. (Not 


given.) II, 173. 
FULLER: 
Joseph m, 30 Aug. 1802. Asa & Elisa- 
beth Fuller. I, 1833. 
Marietta f, 15 Sept. 1803. 
beth Fuller. 1, 133. 
Marthy Emmoray f, 21 Oct. 1822. Sam- 
uel & Sarah Fuller. I, 24. 


Asa & Elisa- 


Mary Ann Park f, 9 Jan. 1809. Asa & 
Elisabeth Fuller. I, 133. 
Reuben Horatio m, 7 Oct. 1824. Samuel 


& Sarah Fuller. 1, 24. 

Rogus Harrison m, 29 Dec. 1818. Sam- 
uel & Sarah Fuller. I, 34. 

William Green m, 3 Feb. 1823. William 
& Eliza Fuller. I, 4. 


FULLSOM: 

Ruth f, 18 June 1819. Ruth Fullsom, 
widow. II, 169. 
FULLSON: 


Mary f, 27 Feb. 1817. 
widow. II, 169. 
GATES: 

Abigail Ball f, 25 Mar. 1800. 
Abigail Gates. I, 133. 

Horatio Nelson m, 6 Aug. 1807. John & 
Abigail Gates. I, 133. 

James Wilder m, 8 June 1802. John & 
Abigail Gates. I, 133. 

Nahum Ball m, 28 Sept. 1812. John & 
Abigail Gates. I, 133. 

Martin Luther m, 26 Jan. 1810. John & 
Abigail Gates. I, 133. 

Susannah f, 19 Dec. 1804. John & Abi- 


Ruth Fullson, 


John & 
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Amanda f, 19 July 1803. Nathan Green. 
, 84. 

Anson D. m, 16 Sept. 1812. Anson D. & 
Phidelia H. Brewer Green. I, 143. 

Charles m, 12 May 1822. Robert & Sally 
Green. I, 10. 

Clarissa f, 4 Nov. 1798. Job Green. II, 
165. 

Edward Green m, 12 June 1796. (Not 
given.) II, 165. 

Eliza (Eloza) f, 30 May 1801. 
Green. I, 84. 

Elizabeth Ann f, 23 July 1820. 
& Nelly Green. 1, 25. 

Esaias m, 21 Nov. 1823. Robert & Sally 


Nathan 


Heman 


Green. I, 10. 
Fanny Adaline f, 10 Feb. 1815. Nathan 
Green. II, 156. 


Fanny Fidelia f, 22 Mar. 1815. Caleb & 
Clarrissy Green. II, 161. 

Gardner m, 5 Dec. 1796. Nathan Green. 
I, 84. 
Harriet f, 15 Feb. 1809. Job Green. I, 
84. 

Hemen m, 13 Sept. 1792. Nathan Green. 
I, 84. 

Hemen Allen m, 25 Jan. 1818. 
& Nella Green. II, 165. 

Henry m, 12 May 1806. Job Green. II, 
156. 

Henry m, 6 Dec. 1810. 
I, 84. 

Hiram m, 26 Apr. 1820. Robert & Sally 
Green. I, 10. 

Horace Owen m, 15 Jan. 1813. Heman 
& Nella Green. II, 156. 

John Whittemore m, 17 Nov. 1817. 
Caleb & Clarissy Green. II, 161. 

Lemon m, 15 Feb. 1801. Job Green. 
II, 165. 

Lephe f, 25 Dec. 1793. Job Green. II, 
165. 

Luther Annenias m, 4 Sept. 
Nathan Green. II, 156. 

Maranda f, 19 July 1803. Nathan Green. 
I, 84. 

Matilda f, 8 Apr. 1825. Orrin & Fanny 
Green. I, 32. 

Nathan, Jr. m, 30 May 1806. Nathan 
Green. I, 84. 

Nathan Ware m, 20 Oct. 1815. Heman & 
Nella Green. II, 156. 


Heman 


Nathan Green. 


1817. 


gail Gates. I, 133. Noel P. m, 31 Aug. 1790. (Not given.) 
GonyD: IT, 165. 

James Samuel m, 16 Jan. 1823. James Olive f, 9 Aug. 1808. Caleb & Clarissy 
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Orin m, oP) re 1796. Job Green. II, 


Phidelia H. Brewer f, 13 March 1813. 
Anson D. & Phildelphia H. Brewer Green. 
I, 143. 

Salley f, 6 Aug. 1794. 
I, 84. 

Samuel Smith m, 12 July 1810. 
Clarissy Green. II, 161. 


Nathan Green. 


Caleb & 


Sarah Caroline f, 23 July 1820. Heman 
& Nelly Green. I, 25. 
Sarah Caroline f, 16 Nov. 1823. Heman 


& Nelly Green. I, 25. 

Susan f, 4 May 1808. Nathan Green. 
I, 84. 

Sylvia f, 
II, 16. 
HAINES: 

James Madison m, 30 Apr. 1815. 
& Sophia Haines. I, 12. 

John m, 10 Aug. 1813. 
Haines. I, 12. 

Josiah m, 7 May 1818. John & Sophia 
Haines. I, 12. 

Sophiah f, 20 Nov. 1811. John & Sophiah 


14 Apr. 1788. 


Job Green, 


John 
John & Sophia 


Haines. I, 12. 
HALL: 

Charles Henry m, 26 May 1820. Charles 
& Eliza Hall. I, 29. 

George Mortimer m, 4 Sept. 1825. 
Charles & Charlotte Hall. I, 29. 

Harriet Brayton f, 2 Aug. 1817. 
Charles & Eliza Hall. I, 29. 
HaywarD: 

Ann Maria f, 6 Oct. 1816. ——— & Marry 
Hayward. II, 152. 
HENNIs: 

Huldah f, 31 Oct. 1800. Eli & Polly 
Hennis. I, 14. 

Julia Finella f, 21 June 1808. Eli & 


Polly Hennis. I, 14. 
Lucy Aldula f, 7 Dec. 1819. Eli & Polly 


Hennis. I, 14. 

Lura Saviah f, 19 Jan. 1810. Eli & 
Polly Hennis. I, 14. 

Lydia f, 11 Nov. 1803. Eli & Polly 
Hennis. I, 14. 


Polly Cumantha f, 14 July 1815. 
Polly Hennis. I, 14. 


Eli & 


Thankful f, 15 Dec. 1797. Eli & Polly 
Hennis. I, 14. 
HICKOK: 

Cordelia Minervia f, 6 Oct. 1813. (Not 
given.) I, 2. 


Eleazer Keyes m, 6 Nov. 1800. Carter ; 
Betsy Hickok. I, 20. 
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Eliza Maria f, 29 Aug. 1802. Carter & 
Betsy Hickok. I, 20. 

Hannibal Carter (twin) m, 28 Dec. 
Carter & Betsy Hickok. I, 20. 

Hannibal Ryon (twin) m, 28 Dec. 1808. 


1808. 


Carter & Betsy Hickok. I, 20. 

Horace Dewey m, 22 Feb. 1817. (Not 
given.) I, 160. 

John Nason m, 19 Sept. 1804. Carter & 


Betsy Hickok. I, 20. 
Mary Ann f, 5 Mar. 
Betsy Hickok. I, 20. 


1807. Carter & 


Mary Ann Munson f, 8 May 1809. (Not 
given.) I, 209. 

Myron Green m, 3 Mar. John 
Hickok. I, 209. 

William Nashon m, 4 Apr. 1811. Carter 
& Betsy Hickok. I, 20. 
Hopart: 

Betsy Kemp f, 12 Nov. 1817. (Not 
given.) II, 153. 

Chancy (twin) m, 9 June 1811. Calvin 


Hobart. I, 137. 
Norris (twin) m, 9 June 
Hobart. I, 137. 
HOLDERIDGE: 
Amasa m, 19 Apr. 1823. 
tent Holderidge. 1, 25. 
Ansel m, 1 Sept. 1820. 


1811. 


Calvin 


John & Con- 
Ichibal & Lydia 


Holderidge. I, 27. 
Elvira f, 15 Jan. 1816. Ichibal, Jr. & 


Lydia Holderidge. I, 27. 

Emerson m, 8 Sept. 1822. 
Lydia Holderidge. I, 27. 

Fedelia f, 8 Sept. 1822. 
Lydia Holderidge. I, 27. 

John m, 26 July 1824. John & Content 
Holderidge. I, 25. 

Sophronia f, 2 Apr. 
Lydia Holderidge. 1, 27. 

Ursula f, 23 June 1814. 
Holderidge. 27. 
HoLMEs: 

Henry Harrison m, 4 Apr. 1814. Shevin 
& Jerusha Holmes. II, 158. 

Mary Almira f, 12 Aug. 1818. Shevin & 
Jerusha Holmes. II, 158. 

Sedie Maria f, 7 Apr. 1817. 
Jerusha Holmes. II, 158. 

Solomon Walbridge m, 
Shevin & Jerusha Holmes. 
HOLYOKE: 

Josiah Penn m, 30 Sept. 1800. 
Holyoke. 1, 138. 

Martin m, 12 
yoke. 1,138. 


Ichibal, Jr. & 
Ichibal, Jr. & 
1824. Ichibal & 


Ichibal & Lydia 


Shevin & 


1 Oct. 
II, 158. 


1815. 


Richard 
Ric Hol- 
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Silas Gates m, 30 Apr. 1816. Richard & 
Annie Holyoke. II, 152. 
Howarb: 

Appleton Crary m, 16 Sept. 1816. Aaron 
& Dolly Howard. II, 158. 

Jonas Merrill m, 21 Dec. 1812. Aaron & 
Dolly Howard. II, 158. 

Orrin Crary m, 16 Sept. 1816. Aaron & 
Dolly Howard. II, 158. 

Otis m, 25 Sept. 1816. 
Howard. II, 156. 

Sally f, 18 Nov. 1820. John Howard. 
II, 174. 

Weaity m, 20 Oct. 1823. John & Anna 
Howard, II, 174. 


Hoyt: 

Ann Jennette f, 13 Oct. 1823. Lina W. 
& Maria Hoyt. I, 27. 

Cornelia f, 7 June 1824. Luman F. & 
Lucy Hoyt. I, 21. 

Harriot Newell f, 24 Aug. 1815. Lumas 
& Lucy Hoyt. I, 27. 

Jane f, 9 Oct. 1817. Lumas & Lucy Hoyt. 
I, 27. 

Julia f, 17 June 1822. Lumas & Lucy 
Hoyt. I, 27. 

Julia Ann f, 21 Nov. 1819. Lumas T. & 

Laura Maria f, 7 Aug. 1818. Lina W. 
Hoyt. 

Lois Bradly f, 9 May 1824. Herman & 
Susan Hoyt. I, 6. 

Mary Ann f, 3 Feb. 1823. 
Mary Hoyt. I, 1820. 

Mary Orton f, 2 Aug. 1817. 
Susan Hoyt. I, 6. 

Oliver Franklin m, 11 June 1822. Her- 
man and Susan Hoyt. I, 6. 

Romeo Houghton m, 10 July 1810. 
Julius & Jemima Hoyt. II, 172. 

Samuel Newell m, 27 Feb. 1822. Lina 
W. & Maria Hoyt. I, 27. 

Susan Aurelia f, 23 Aug. 1825. Truman 
& Mary Hoyt. I, 20. 

Timothy Bradly m, 26 Dec. 1819. Her- 
man & Susan Hoyt. I, 6. 

William Harvey m, 16 Oct. 1804. Lina 
W. & Maria Hoyt. I, 27. 


HvuBBARD: 
George Cook m, 16 Oct. 1804, Ethan & 

Ruby Hubbard. II, 371. 

Hunt: 


aoe m, 5 Apr. 1816. Elijah Hunt. 
II, 161. 


John & Anna 


Truman & 


Herman & 
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Martin Woodruff m, 15 Aug. 1811. ELli- 


jah Hunt. II, 161. 
Ursula f, 23 Apr. 1809. Elijah Hunt. 
II, 161. 


(To be continued in March Magazine.) 


RECORDS OF REFORMED CHURCH 
SHIPPENSBURG, CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Contributed by Matilda R. Detrich, 


Franklin County Chapter, Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania. 


KEY: 1. Name of child. 2. Parents. 
3. Date of birth. 4. Date of baptism. 
5. Sponsor(s). 


BAPTISMS BOOK FOR THE 

IN SHIBBENSTOWN : 

This Book cost £.5. 12 s. 6 d. the 12th of June 
1775. 


(Continued from January Magazine.) 
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Das, Catharina—the wife Christine. 
26th October: 1781—25 — 1781. S: Peter 
Schuster, himself vorsteherd Geugen. 

StampacH, Anna_ Elisabetha—Jacob 
Stambach & his wife Kyrtraut (Gertrude? ). 
13th December 1781-23rd of this month. 
S: Peter Schook and his youngest daugh- 
ter Catharina. 

Ret (?), Georg—Chunrat (Conrad?) 
Rei, the wife Margret. 18 Nofember 1781- 
20 January 1782. S: Lorentz Stambach. 

IRDINGER, Joh Pieter—Christian Ird- 
inger, wife Anna Maria. 22 Ste (Sept. ?) 
1782-13 Oct. 1782. S: Peter Stambach 
and wife. 

Drexter, Daniel — Michael Drexler 
Elisabeth. 8 April 1782-13 Oct. 1782. 
S: Daniel Altig (?) and wife Elisabeth. 

Dep, Elisabetha—Robert Ded and wife 
Christina Ded. 5 December 1782-9 Janu- 
ary 1783. S: Jshims (James) Shaft and 
Elisabetha his wife. 

Laver, David—Elias Lauer—Elisabetha, 
wife. 20th February 1782-2 Jan. 1785. 
S: Adam Bender. 

ERDINGER, Maria Magdalena—Christian 
Erdinger and his wife Anna Maria. 21 


Ge 
Vk 
het 


January 1785-13 (Hornung?)—. S: John 
Peg and his wife Magdalena. 
Sauer, Bernhard—Bernhard Sauer & 
Barbara. 28 November 1784-10 April 
1785. S: The parents. 
Witmer, John—Jacob Witmer and his 
wife Anna Maria. 2 January 1785-15 
March 1785. S: Michael Drexler and 
Elisabeth. 
STAMBACH, John—Philip Stambach and 
his wife Elisabetha. 12 February 1785- 
15 March 1785. S: Conrod Keinter—Mar- 
gratha. 
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STAMBACH, Jacob—Jacob Stambach and 
his wife Kertraut (Gertrude). 28 March 
1785-15 May 1785. S: John Dietrich & 
his wife Margratha. 
BouMeER, John Peter—Conrad Bohmer 
and wife Juliana. 18 May 1785-12 June 
1785. S: Peter Stambach & his wife Cath- 
arina. 


Witt, Maria Elisabetha—John Wilt nd 
Anna Maria. 11 March 1785-10 July 
1785. S: John Sailer & Catharina. 
SIEBERT, John Adam—Adam Siebert & 
Elisabetha. 17 April 1785-10 July 1785. 
S: Jacob Kintzler & Elisabetha. 

KEeRBACH, John Peter—John Kerbach— 
Anna Dorethea. 14 January 1785-10 July 
1785. S: John Peter Schaaf, alone (or 
single). 

Mitter, Wilhelm—Lewis Miller and 
Anna Barbara. 22 June 1785-7 August 
1785. S: Wendel Weber and Elisabetha. 
SALTZGERBER, Friederich—-Casper Saltz- 
gerber & wife ‘Catharina. 
7th August 1785. S: The parents them- 
selves. 

LEHE (or CEHE), Sara B.—John Cehe— 
his wife M. Magdalena. 30 June 1785- 
14 August 1785. S: The parents them- 
selves. 

TREXLER, Elisabeth—Michael Trexler— 
Elisabeth. 2 August 1784-3 November 
1784. S: Jacob Helm and wife Christina. 
TREXLER, Jacob—Michael Trexler— 
Elisabetha. 8 August 1786. (month and 
day of bapt. not entered) 1786. S: Chris- 
tian Weisuer—wife Susanna. 
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Bep 


Bee Maria Sussanna—John Bed 
and his wife Magdalena. 


16 October 1783- 
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2 June 1765. 
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25 December 1785. S: John Friederick 
Schoepflein and his wife Sussanna. 


SHEET, Jacob—Robert Sheet and _ his 
wife Christina. 29 November (1784?)- 
Ist January 1785. S: Jacob Raiger and 
his wife Catharina. 

LAvER, John—Elias Lauer (Bauer?) and 
his wife Elisabetha. 2 November 1785- 
29 January 1786. S: Conrath Bomer and 
his wife. 

Siiss, Anna Maria—Melcher Siiss and 
his wife Sophia. 31 March 1786-20 May 
1786. S: Conrath Lind and his wife Anna 
Maria. 

SHEPFLEY, John Peter—Jn° Friederich 
Shepfley and his wife Susanna. 9 Septem- 
ber 1786-19 November. S: Peter Stam- 
bach and wife Catharina. 

ScuMipt, Magdelena— Magdalena 
Schmidt. 16 June 1786—25 February 1787. 
S: The mother herself.* 

WesBer, Benjamin—Wendel Weber, his 
wife Powelin (Pauline). 18 February- 
26, the same, 1787. S: Lorentz-Hautz- 
Anna Catharina, wife. 

Hautz, John Wilhelm—Lorentz and 
Anna Catharina, born Taub. 17 Oct. 1786- 
26 Feb. 1787. S: Wendel Weber—Elisa- 
beth, wife. 

RIENTZLER, John Georg—Jacob Rientz- 
ler, widower. 3 January 1786-26 February 
1787. S: The father himself. 

GIESEMANN, John—Georg—Catharina, 
born Schopp. 6 July 1786-26 Febr. 1787. 
S: John Nicolaus Schopp, smell 
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Boak, John Wilhelm —William- ~Mar- 
gretha, born Schopp. 8 Septbr. 1786-26 
Feb. 1787. S: Georg Giesemann—Cath- 

arina wife, born Schopp. 

Anna Maria—Michael Miller— 
Elisabeth, born Becker. 13 Febr. 1787- 
25 March 1787. S: Anna Maria ——., 
Honorable leader. 

WeseErR, Christina—John Weber—Elisa- 
beth, wife. 2 Januar 1787-23 March 1787. 
S: Christina Ily. 

Frank, Elisabeth—Anna Maria Frank. 
7 January—27-March 1787. S: The grand- 
parents John Weber & Elisabeth, wife.* 

ENGELL, John Heinrich—Joh(n) Hein- 
rich Engell—Anna Elisabeth. 17 April 
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1787-22, the same. S: John Beek and wife 
Magdalena, born Stambach. 

John—Adam Sieber and wife 
Elisabeth. 18 Novbr. 1786-22 March 1787. 
John Sagler & his wife Catharina, born 
Greim. 

ARMSTRONG, James—William— wife 
Elisabeth. 19 March 1787-bapt. the same. 
S: Michael Dreschler, wife Elisabeth. 

Mez.er, Margretha—Elias Mezler—wife 
Margretha. 11 Octob. 1783-22 April 1787. 


S: The parents themselves. 


Mez.er, Joseph—Elias Mezler—wife 
Margretha. 24 Decembr. 1786-22 April 


1787. S: The parents themselves. 
MUHLEYSEN, Samuel  Fullsen—Jacob 
Muhleysen [sic]. 1787. S: Valentine 
Haupt & wife Anna Maria. 
_SrampacH, Anna Margretha—Jacob 
Stampach and Anna Gertrout, born Schaaf. 
4 April 1787-27 May 1787. S: Peter Stam- 
pach, wife Elisabeth, born Schaaf. 
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KARCHUER, Anna Katharina—Michael 
Karchuer. 27 January 1787-27 May, the 
same. S: Peter Stampach, wife Elisabeth. 

Weiser, Anna  Katharina—Christian 
Weiser, Luth. Pastor—Susanna, born 
Kunckel. 5 May 1787-27, same. S: Mich- 
ael Dreschler—Elisabeth, born Kraus. 


Mutterspacu, Anna Maria—Peter Mut- 
terspach—Elisabeth, born Frey. 4 May 
1787-17 June 1787. S: John Frey—Anna 
Maria Ziegler, unmarried. 

KerpacH, Anna Dorothea—John Ker- 
pach—Anna Dorothea, born Schaaf. — 
—— 1787-17 June 1787. S: James Schaaf 
—Elisabeth, born Stampach. 

KAyser, Jacob—Jacob Kayser—Catha- 
rina, born Stampach. 4 June 1787-12 Au- 
gust, same. S: James Schaaf—Elisabeth, 
born Stampach. 

Mitter, David—Christian Miller—Vero- 
nica, born Ricker. 8 July 1787-12 August, 
same. S: The parents themselves. 

Romnrin (?), Eva—Rosina Romnrin 


(?). 27 Septbr 1783-12 August 1787. S: 
Church Elder, John Dieterich, wife Anna 
Margretha.* 

Fritz, Georg—Michael Fritz—Louisa. 
3 Octob. 1787-14, the same. S: George 
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Samuel—Christoph— Anna 
Maria. 3 Jul. 1787-21 Oct. S: George 
Traustadt (? )—Magdalena. 

ScHOPFLE, Friedrich—Schoolmaster 
Friedrich Schépfle—Susanna. 9 Nov. 
1787-15 dito in the ohl [sic]. S: Parents. 

BOHMER, Phillip — Conrad Bohmer— 
Julianna. 20 Sept. 1787-2 Decbr. 1787. 
S: Phillip Jung (Young), jun. 

—oOHER, David Gerannt—Church Elder 
John—oher and Magdalen. 15 Jan. 1788- 
29, in the house. S$: The parents them- 
selves. 
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BEEK, John Phillip—Pastor John Beek 
& his wife Maria Magdalena. 9 January 
1788-9 February, in the house. S: The 
parents themselves. 

Linp, Christian—Heinrich Lind—Catha- 
rina. 15 January-17 Febr. 1788. S: Chris- 
tian Lind, Jun. 

Frey, Anna Christina—Abraham Frey 
and wife Susanna. 13 (month not shown) - 
9th March 1788. S: Jacob Helm, Senior— 
wife Christina. 

STAHL, James—James Stahl—wife Anna 
Maria. 6 October 1787-30 March 1788. 
S: Schaaf—Elisabeth, born Stampach. 

GRUNEWALD, Elisabeth—Henry Grune- 
wald and his wife Eva—in Chambersburg. 
14 Novbr. 1787-baptised in the father’s 
house in Chambersburg 25 March 1788. 
S: The parents themselves. 

Baucker, Peter, 30 years old, married, 
pbar. 29 March 1788 in the church at 
Shippensburg. S: John Pek and John 
Seyltr. 

ScuMipT, Elisabeth, by marriage 
Schmidt, 22 years old, on above mentioned 
date and place baptised. 

(Scumwpt ?), Heinrich—born ——. 
dito (ditto). 

H6HE, Susanna—John Hohe, Church 
Elder—Susanna, wife. 20 Decbr. 1787- 
27 April 1788. S: Heinrich Humberger— 
Catharina, wife. 

TREXLER, Susanna—Michael Trexler and 
wife Elisabeth. 10 October-2 December 
1788. S: Christian Nechx & wife Susanna. 
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SHEPFLEY, Magdalena—Fred. Shepfley 
& Susannah Shepfley. 9th January-5th 
April 1789. S: The parents themselves. 
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Frey and his wife Margretha, 


SHoar, Christian—Jam? Shoaf and Elisa- 
betha. 4th December 1788-5 April. S: 
Christian Erdinger & his wife. 


Kayser, Jacob—Jacob Kayser and Cath- 
arina. 24 February-5th April 1789. S: 
The parents themselves. 


Prosst, Susanna—Andreas Probst—Su- 
sanna, wife. (birth date not shown) —bapt. 
8 Novbr. 1789. S: Jacobus Schaf—Elisa- 
beth, wife. 


REHMER, Catharina—Adam Rehmer— 
Maria, wife. 13 Jan.-17 March 1790. S: 
Michael Rircher—Eva, wife. 

Streiss, Jacob—Jacob Streiss—Cata- 
rina. 21 August 1789 (bapt. date not en- 
tered). S: Christian Ertinger—Annamary. 

Martin, Catharina—Mendel (or Wen- 
del) Martin—Elisabetha. 27 February 
1787- — 1790. S: Peter Stambach & 
wife Elisabeth. 

Martin, Elisabeth—Mendel 
Elisabetha. 25 Novbr. 1787- — 
S: The parents themselves. 


Inte, John—George Ihle and Barbara. 
4 April 1790-—June 1790. S: John Moll 
and his wife Maria. 

FRIEDERICK, Anna Maria—Michael 
Friederick and wife Larein (?). (birth 
date not shown). 8 August 1790. S: 
Christian Erdinger and his wits Anna 
Mera 


Martin— 
1790. 


Huser, John Jacob—George Huber i 
wife Elisabetha. 20 April 1790-5 Septem- 
ber 1790. S: Peter Ratz and his wife Mar- 
garetha. 


Curist, Daniel—Philip Christ and his 
wife Christina. 7 August 1790-12 Septem- 
ber 1790. S: Parents. 


SALEs (or SALER), Samuel—John Sales 
and his wife Catharina. 19 August 1789- 
16 ditto. S: John Adam Greims, his grand- 
father. 

Haman, Anna Margaratha—Martin Ha- 
man and Margretha. 18 March-22 April 
1791. S: John Cleppinger and wife Anna 
Margaretha. 


ERLINGER, Philip—Christian Erlinger— 
Anna Maria. 15 1791-18 May 1791. 
S: Philip and Anna Maria 

TREXLER, Magdalena—Michael Trexler 
—Elisabeth. (birth date not shown) Decbr. 
101790. S: Peter Cranier—Magdalena. 
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Keyser, John—Adam Keyser—Sara. 7 
Febr. 1791-22 May 1791. S: John Behel— 
Magdalena. 

ScuaFt, Jacobus—Jacobus Schaft—FElis- 
abet. 3 May 1791-24 July. S: Peter Stam- 
bach and Catharina. 

MILLER, John—Christian Miller—Veron- 
iko. 30 May 1791-July S: Self. 

Boumer, Maria—Conrad—Julianna. 10 
July-19 June 1791. S: Self. 

BrRUTLMAN, John—Abraham Bruthman— 
Gerterudt, wife. 11 July 1791-14 August. 
S: John Harn and Anna. 


KopPENHAVER, John—Benjamin Koppen- 
haver. 22 July 1791-28 August. S: George 
Scheller & wife. 


Bium, Catharina—Adam Blum and Mar- 
garetha. 15 Aug. 1791-25 Str. (Septem- 
ber). S: John Koalt (?) and Catharina. 

Frey, Frey, wife Susanna. 
(birth date not shown)-25 Stbr. (Sept.) 
1791. S: Jacob Widmer, wife Margaretha. 


Fritz, Adam—Michael Fritz, wife Lou- 
isa. 26 August 1791-25 Stbr. S; Adam 
Blum, wife Margaretha. 


Elisabeth—Jacob Albaucht, 
wife Catharina. 7 April (1791). (bapt. 
date not entered). S: Christian Ertenger, 
wife Anna Maria. 


Kaiser, Catharina—Jacob Kaiser—Cath- 
arina. (birth date not shown)-Novbr. 9 
(1791). S: Peter Stambach, Catharina. 


Catharina—Thomas Hold—Elisa- 
beta. 4 —— 1791-Novbr. 9. S: Self. 
ScHEBEL, John—Friederich Schebel— 


Margaretha, wife. (birth date not shown) - 
Novbr. 9 (1791). S: George Bohmer. 


Huser, John—George Huber, wife Elisa- 
beth. 19 August 1791-Novbr. 20. S: John 
Hohe, Anna, wife. 


Curist, Willizm—Philip Christ, wife 
Christina. 29 March 1792-2 May. S: 
Selves. 


Au (?), Elisabeth—Henry Au (?), wife 
(birth date not shown)-17 May 
1792. Conrad Bohmer, wife Julia. 


Ripper, Georg—Ludwig Rippel, 
Margaretha. 12 Novbr. 1791-17 
(1792). S: Selves. 
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HarRSHMAN, Peter—Peter Harshman, wife 
Christina. (birth date not shown)-17 May 
1792. S: Peter Palmer—Magdalena. 

Note: Last name doubtful—blurred in 
record.—M.R.D. 

STaHL, Anna Margaretha—Joseph Stahl, 
wife Elisabet. 4 May (1792)-28 May. S: 
John Klappinar—Anna Margaretha. 

Preeck, Jacobus—John Peeck and wife 

July 1792-29 July. S: Jacobus 
Shofe and wife. 
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Heckepora (?), David—David Hecke- 
dora, wife Elisabeth. 6 April 1792-5 August. 


REHMER, Jacob—Adam Rehmer, wife 
Maria. 20 June 92-5 A (August?). S: 
Peter Stambach, wife Elisabeth. 

Mink, Michael—Michael Mink, wife 
Margaretha. 19 Sbr 1792-19 —— 
S: 


Hammscuier, John—Bernhardt Hamm- 
schier and Maria Catharina. 2 Aug. 1792- 
9 Sept. S: John Kleppinger and Marga- 
retha. 

HirsHMaANn, John George—John Hirsh- 
man and Elisabet. 5 August-16 Sept. S: 
Lorentz Brendler (?). 

KenHReER, Catharina—Adam Kehrer and 
Sara. 16 August-l1 Oct. S: John Keohl 
(?) and Catharina. 

BAuMEs, Juliana—George Bahmes and 
Christina. 29 July 1792-30 Sept. S: Con- 
rad Bohmer—Juliana. 

STAHL, Magdalena—Andreas Stahl and 
Magdalena. 16 Sept. 1792-30 Sept. S: 
John Kehrbach, Anna Dora, wife. 

Zupper, George—Andreas Zubber and 
Maria. —— — 1764-29 Octbr. 1792. S: 
Conrad Boemer and John Redid. 

ZuBBER, John—Andreas Zubber and Ma- 
ria. 1 Aug. 1766-29 Octbr. 1792. S: Con- 
rad Boemer and John Redid. 

HozzsENCHOFSER (?), Simon—Benja- 
min Hozzsenchofser, Elisabeth. 4 Novem- 
ber 1792-1792. S: Valintin Hauzzet, Anna 
Maria. 

TRECKSLER, Anna Margaretha—Michael 
Trecksler and Elisabeth. 1 March 93-12 
May. S: Adam Blum, Anna Margaretha. 

Puitips, Joseph—Jacob Philips and 
Catharina. 3 July 1793-28 July the same. 
S: The parents themselves. 


Mou (or Wout), Moll, 
S: 


5 


wife Maria. 21 July 1793-11 ~~ 
Jakob Rahen, Barbara. 


PeEck, Jacobus—John Peeck Mag- 


dalena. 8 July 1792-28 July. acobus 


Schaaf and Elisabeth. 
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ReitH, Elisabeth—George Reith (?) 
Greta. 10 June 1793-15 Septbr. S: . 

MUTTERSPACH, John— Mutterspach, 
Elisabeth, wife. 
Frey and 

Grey (?), Elizabeth—Abraham—Su- | 
sanna. 15 Aug.-22 Sept. S: John Peeck a 


and Magdalena. 


(?), Grey and 


Elisabetha. 3 Sept.-22 Sept. 
and Anna Maria. 


and Maria. "15 ‘Decbr. 1791 -Febr. 
S: Jacob Graber—Anna Maria. 

BaussMANN, Jacob—Philip Baussman 
and Maria. 16 October 1793-10 Nov ember — 
1793. S: The parents themselves. 

Ritter, Anna Maria—Elias Ritter and _ 
Margaretha. 30 October 1793-10 Novbr 
1793. S: Conrad Bomer and Juliann. 


BRESSLER (?), 
ler and Catharina. 


Susanna—George Bress- 


6 Sept. 1793- 10 Novbr | 


1793. S: John Hahn and Susanna. 
Cautp (?), Sara—Abraham Cautd and 
Gertraud. 25 Septbr.-20 Nobr 1793. S: 


Peter Bramer and Maria. j 


John—John Hold, Elisabeth. 
January 94-30 March. 


Custer; wife Chie 
tina. 26 January 94. (bapt. date not en- — 
tered). S: 


HIESCHMAN, 
man—Elizabeth. 23 January- 
not entered). S: ——. 

Curist, John—Philip Christ and yale 
tina. 19 July 1785- (bapt. date not en-— 
tered). S: Peter Frey—wife. : 


Curist, Jacob—Philip Christ and Chris- 
tina, April 6-May 6 1788. S: Valentin 
Haupt—wife. 

Curist, Adam—Philip Christ and Chris- | 
tina. Decbr.—1788- (bapt. date not en- 
tered). S: ——. 


Catharina—John Hiesch- 
(bapt. date 
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wife 
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Kopp, John—John Kopp—Elizabeth. 
(birth date not shown)-27 April (17947). 
S: Conrad Kopp—Catharina. 


HEKEDARN, Elisabeth—David Hekedarn, 


Elisabeth. 9 Februar 94-27 (April). 
S: Selves. 
TreIsH, Peter—Jacob Treish—Catha- 


rina. 2 Decbr. 1793-27 (April). S: Peter 
Treish—Elisabeth. 


TreisH, Anna Maria (Marina) —Jacob 
Treish—, Catharina. 20 Aug. 1791-27 
(April). S: Selves. 

KRAMER, John—Peter Kramer—Maria. 
23 Febr. 94-27 (April). S: Peter Trexler 
—Veronika Orgt (7). 

Zoser, John Wilhelm—George Zuber 
and Elisabeth. 28 October 1794-11 (mo. 
and yr. not shown). S: Wilhelm Gieseman 
(?) and wife. 

Ripret, Elisabeth—Ludwig Rippel— 
Margaretha. 7 Jan. 1794-20 May (blurred). 
5; 


Vottz, Christian—Jacob Voltz and wife 
Stina (Christina). 16 March 1793-17 Aug. 
S: 


WEISER, Samuel—Christian Weiser and 


Susanna. 19 March 1794-. S: ——. 
Heim, Susanna—Jacob Helm and 
Rosina. 9 February 1794-17 Aug. 


S: Peter Treissh and Elisabet. 

Frey, Catharina—Jacob Frey and Su- 
sanna. 14 May 1794-14 September. 
S: Conrad Lind and Catharina. 


Wa ter, John—Jacob and Magdalena. 
15 July (1794)- (bapt. date not entered). 
S: John Palmer. 

ScuaaF, Jacob—Jacobus and Elisabetha 
Schaaf. 9 June 1794-28 Sept. 
S: Jacob Rahin and Barbara. 

HamMsuier, Catharina—Bernhardt Ham- 
shier, wife, Maria Catharina. 20 Aug. 
1794-28 Sept. S: John Schneider & Catha- 
rina. 

STAMBACH, Peter—Peter Stambach & 
Elisabeth. 14 June 1794-28 Sept. S: Hein- 
rich Stambach—Elisabeth Balmer, 
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SCHIEBEL, Samuel—Friederich Schiebel 
—Margaretha. 18 October 94-25 Decbr. 


S: Friederich Bamer—Christina. 
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Haman, John Jacob—Martin Haman and 
Elisabetha. 28 December 1794-1 March. 
S: The parents themselves. 

PeENK, Samuel—John Penk and 
Magdalenah, wife. 13 Jan. 1795-12 April 
1795. S: Parents. 

STuHL, Henrich—Andreas Stuhl—Mag- 
dalen, wife. 23 February 1795-24 May. 
S: Henrich Kaufman. 

GULDEN, Salome—Wilhelm—Catharin, 
wife. 15 Sbr. 1794-24 May. S: Conrad 
Kopt—Catharin, wife. 

KRESZLER, Elisabeth—George Kreszler— 
Catharin, wife. 20 February 1795- (bapt. 
date not entered.) S$: Friederich Klep- 
pinger, Barbara. 

Leitner, Elisabeth—Jacob Leitner—Elis- 
abeth. 12 January 1795-28 June. S: Peter 
Kramer—Maria, wife. 

Reiru, Adam—George Reith and Maria 
Katharina. 12 April 1795-21 July. 
S: Themselves. 

HatTen, John—John Hatten—Juliana. 
21 June 1795-16 August. S: Benjamin 
Koppenhauver, Elisabetha. 

MILLER, John George—Michael Miller— 


Elisabet. 95-14 Septbr. 
S: Michael Merg—Charlotta. 

STAHL (?), Maria Magdalena—Joseph, 
Elisabet. 12 August 1795-11 Octbr. 


S: George Lay—Anna Maria. 

SHNETERBALD (7), Jacob—Jacob Shnet- 
erbald—Elisabeth. 10 August 95-11 Octbr. 
S: Abraham Beutelman—Gertraut. 

SCHNEIDER, Samuel—John Schneider & 
Catharina. 28 Dec. 1795-31 March. S: John 
Redett (?) and Catherine. 

TraiscH, Jacob—Elder Dahid [sic] 
Traisch and Maria. 10 Febr. 1796-10 April. 
S: Peter Kramer—Anna Maria. 
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Treiscu, John—Jacob Treisch and Cath- 
arina. 6 Dec. 1795-10 April. S: The par- 
ents themselves. 

Curist, Catharin—Philipp Christ & Cris- 
tina. 9 March 1796-10 April. S: The par- 


ents. 


KieFER, John Peter—Peter & Magdalena. 
15 October 1795-8 May 1796, 
Vogelgeson & Catharina. 

Frey, Anna Margaretha—George Frey 
and wife. 15 February 1796-30 July 1796. 
S: Adam Blum & wife. 
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HaMSHER, Anna Margaretha—Bernhart 
and Catharina. 17 July 1796-28 August 
1796. S: John Lay and his wife. 


HaMAN, Lorenz—Martin Haman and 
Margaretha. 2 October 1796-19 February 
97. S: The parents. 

STHOREIMEYER, Susanna—Jacob Storei- 
meyer and Barbara. 21 September 1796- 
26 February 97. S: Abraham Beutelman 
and his wife. 

Wilhelm—Jacob Leidlaer— 
wife. Tuesday Mar. 26 1797-(bapt. date 
not entered). S: Philipp Faust—Mrs. 
Faust. 

STAHL, Elisabeth—Joseph Stahl—Elisa- 
beth. Feb. 16 1797-Mar. 26 1797. S: Them- 
selves. 


KoprpENHOSTER, |Anamari—Benjamin 
Koppenhdéster & Elisabeth his wife. Sep- 
tember 17 1794-baptised at Herr Litga’s 
(date not given). S: Casper Lee—Sofia, 
his wife. 

KoppeNHOsDER, Elisabeth—Benjamin 
Koppenhosder & Elisabeth, his wife. Feb- 
ruary 28, 1796- baptised at herr Litga— 
(date not given). S: Benjamin Koppen- 
hoster—Elisabeth, his wife. 

Linty, Daniel—John Lihty—Elisabeth. 
May 6-July 19, 96. S: Daniel Sausebach— 
Elisabeth Lihty. i 
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Binter, Anna Margaretha—Adam Binter 
& Catharina, his wife. —— 1796-17 
April 1797. S: John Ditrich and wife. 

Water, Andreas—Jacob Walter—Mag- 
dalena. 1797-May 20 
S: The father. 

VocELsanc, John—Jacob Vogelsang— 
Magdalena. Sept. 15-May 21 (1797). 
S: Peter and Magdalena Rieper. 

MirTEN (?), Sophia—Irende (Trende? ) 
and Elisabeth Mirten(?). March 21 1797- 
Jul. 2 1797. S: The parents. 

Hutten, Susanna Elisabeth—John and 
Julianna Hutten. June 21-July 30 1797. 
S: Margaretha Beschell. 


Kane, Maria Magdalena—John George 


Kahe—Maria Gath Kahe. Feb. 97- 
Aug. 13. S: Bernhard Hamsher—Maria 


THLE, Elisabeth—Andreas and Elisabeth 
Thle. 27, 96-August 26,97. S: Maria 
thle. 
DrecHSLER, Anna Maria—Conrad and 
Phronia Drechsler. June 11-Aug. 27 1797. 
S: Peter and Maria Kramer 
Frey, Anna Maria—Jacob and Susanna 
Frey. June 23-Sept. 14 1797. S: Parents. 
Hers (?), Anna—John and Anna Maria 
Hers. Oct. 10-Oct. 18 1797. S: Anna 
Veary (7). 
Meter, Magdalena—John and Catherina 
Meier. Nov. 1-Nov. 19 1797. S: Parents. 
SPIELMANN, Wilhelm—Elisabeth Spiel- 
mann—John Gebser (?). March 2, 96- 
30 [sic]. S: The mother. 
Trump, Samuel—Philip Trump. (birth 
date not shown) - 31 [sic]. S: ——. 
GREISELLA — Dahid (David) — John 
Greisella and Catharina auch _taufz: 
zuglerif. 29 Dec. 1797-21 Jan. 1798. 
S: Parents. 
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HeERSCHMAN,  Elisabeth—Elder John 
Herschman and Elisabeth. 1 Oct. 97-21 ——— 
1798. S: Samuel Brendel and Elisabeth. 


Curist, Sarra—Philip Christ and his 
wife Christina. 6 December 1798-11 Feb- 
ruary 1798. S: The parents. 

Uncer, Anna Maria—George Unger— 
Anna Maria. 9 Jan.-18 Febr. 1798. S: 
Peter Kiefer and Magdalena. 

BerreL, Maria  Elisabeth—Christoph 
Beitel—Margaretha, wife. 15 Jan. 1798-18 
Febr. S: Peter Ratz and Magdalena. 


BoHMER, Magdalena—Friederich Boh- 
mer & Christina. 17 January 1798-18 Feb- 
ruary 1798. S: Casper Salzgeber (?) and 
his wife. 

MILLER, Jacob—Michael Miller and his 
wife. Dec. 6——. Febr. 11 ——-. S: The 
parents themselves. 

DiecHSLER, Susanna—Peter Diechsler— 
Maria. Jan. 17-Feb. 25 1798. S: Christian 
and Christina Weiser. 

Hutton (or M’ Clothlan?), Rachel— 
Mary Hutton and Jaurs M’Clothlan, Eng- 
lish Presbyterian. Jul. 25 97-Febr. 25, 98. 
S: Susanna Charlotte Mark. 

Cappy, Maria Magdalena—Martin and 
Catharina Claddy. Dec. 17, 97-Apr. 1. 
S: John and yer Lee. 


— 
Frey 
1796. 


LAWELL, John Jacob—John and Catha- 
rina Lawell. (birth date not shown)- 
Apr. 1 (1798). S: Jacob and Maria Wet- 
ufer. 

Anna Maria—Anton and 
Anna Margeratha Clippenger. Feb. 28- 
Apr. 15 (1798). S: George and Catharina 
Koessler. 

KopPENHESTER, Jacob—Benjamin and 
Elisabeth Koppenhester. (birth date not 
shown)-15 Apr. (1798). S: The parents. 

WUNDERBALL, Cornelius — Jacob and 
Elisabeth Wunderball. Sept. 7, 97-Apr. 15. 
S: Abraham and Gertraut Butelaman. 

WooLt, Jacob—Hughes and Cathrina 
Woolt. June 25, 97-May 13 (17987). 
S: Peter and Cath. Miller. 
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THLE, Catharina—Andreas and Elisabeth 
Ihle. Mar. 13-Oct. 5, 97. S: John and 
Anna Maria Hoc ‘ 


WEIseR, Maria—Jose and Maria Weiser. 


Mar. 13-March 19 (year not shown). 
S: Nicolet and Cath: Dorr. 
Hocu, John Adam—, Christian and 


Maria Hock. May 4-May 28 (year?). 
S: John Adam Meire and Margaretha 
Meire. 

Krucer, Peter—(parents not shown). 
(birth date not shown)-June 24 (year?). 

Rieter, Peter. Bapt. June 24 (year?). 

SPIELMANN, John—Jacob and Eva Spiel- 
mann. July 20-July 29 (year?). S: Jacob 
Spielmann—Catharina Schultz. 

Kaui, Samuel—Nicoles and Catharina 
Kahl (?). June 13-August 12 (1798). 
S: Parents. 

SLEBER, Elisabeth—Bernhart and Maria 
Elisab. Sleber. Sebr. Ist 1798 [sic]. 
S: John Weiser—Anna Maria. 

ZeTTAL, Conrad—Jacob Zettal—Catha- 
rina. Octbr. 24, 1798 [sic]. S: Parents. 

Mack, Susanna Charlota—Michael Mack 
—Margaretha. March 29 1799 [sic]. 
S: Michael Mack—Susan Charlot. 

Hern, Jacobus—John Hern — Anna 
Maria. March 17 1799 [sic]. S: Parents. 

TREISH, Susanna—David Treish—Maria. 
Aug. 13 1798 [sic]. S: Parents. 

STAHL, Jacobus—Joseph Stahl—Elisa- 
beth. March 2 1799 [sic]. S: John Lie— 
Margaretha. 
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Curist, Philipp—Philipp Christ—Chris- 
tina. April 1 [sic]. S: Parents. 

Car_, Harit—George Carl & Catharina. 
1799 April 6-(bapt. date not entered). 
S: The mother herself. 


BERCHTEL, (BEACHTEL?), Anna Cath.— 
Andrs Berchtel—Barbara. 1799 6 March 


[sic]. S: Parents. 


HeERSHMAN, Michael—John Hershman— 
Elisabeth. March 29 (1799)-(bapt. date 
not entered). S: Micha Hartel—Susanna. 

ALBRECHT, Maria Barbara—Heinrich Al- 
brecht—Barbara. June 2 [sic]. S: Jacob 
(illegible). 

OBeERTIN, Margaretha—Fried: Obertin 


and Maria. July 14 (1799). S: Adam 
Obertin—Margaretha. 
(?), Susanna Charlot— 


——ti Keolpach—Sus: Charlot. July 3 
(1799). S: Micha Mack—Sus. Charlot. 


KraFFt, John—George Krafft—Catha- 


rina. July 9 (1799). S: John Krafft— 
Cathar: 

Baver, Anna Maria—John Bauer— 
Catha. May 7 (1799). S: Christian 


Weiser—Susanna. 

PEEK, Jacob—Elder John Peek and Mag- 
dalena. 28 Nov. 1799-(bapt. date not en- 
tered). S: Parents. 

WEISER, Susanna—John Weiser—Maria. 
1799 Octbr. 8th [sic]. S: Elisabeth . 

MILLER, Samuel—Micha Miller—Elisa- 
beth. 1800 March 24 [sic]. S: Parents. 

At, Chatharina [sic]—Stephen At— 
Magdalena. May 19 1800 [sic]. S: Phil- 
lip Fisher—Catharina. 


KRAMER, Sara—Peter Kramer—Maria. 
Apr. 13 1800 [sic]. S: Peter Gritber— 
Susanna. 


Martin, Barbara—Raendel Martin— 
Elisabeth. May 30 1800 [sic]. S: Parents. 


ZeETTEL, Wilhelm—Jacob Zettle—Catha- 
rina. Octb. 22 1800 [sic]. S: Parents. 


Mautz, Elisabeth—Michael Mautz— 
Margareth. Octb. 30 1800 [sic]. S: Mich. 
Miller—Elisabeth. 


Hotren, Margareth—John Hotten and 
Juliana. Octbr. 17 1800-(no bapt. date). 
S: John Kleppingr and Marga. 
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DRECKSLER, 
Schinne (Jennie). 


Alena—John 
Oct. 2 [sic]. 


rad Drecksler—Fronioa. 


Drecksler— 
S: Con- 


——, Simon—born 1815 7 March, bap- 
tised 10 June, witnesses Peter Numan & 


wife. 
Mitten, Mary Ann-—Henry Miller & 
Sarah Miller. 1837 August 5 [sic]. 


S: Parents. 
KENOWER, 


S: Parents. 


Jen jamin 
Kenower, Eliza his wife. 


David — Daniel 
1838 Dec. 1 [sic]. 


*Original record shows some additional data. 


(Conclusion of record.) 


MARRIAGE BONDS OF 


(Continued from November Magazine.) 


Contributed by Mrs. William W. Weis, 
Limeston Chapter, Maysville, Kentucky. 


KEY: B—Bondsman; C—Consent; 
Father; M—Mother; 


Lacy, Chas. C. 
Elizabeth M. 


Brown 


Lacy, James 


Elizabeth Reed 


Lacy, Thomas C, 
Margaret M. Hogg 


Lacy, Walter L. 
Sophia F. Brown 
Chas. C. Lacy—B 


LAMAR (or Larew), 
John 
Corrilla Humph- 


reys 


Lane, Lisbon 
Sarah Sidwell 


LANE, Robert 


Nancy Milbourne 
LANE, Solomon B. 


W—Witness. 


27 Mar. 1838 
Jas. W. Waddell—B 


1 Sept. 1845 
John M. Reed—B 


27 June 1839 
Milton Dougherty— 
B. 


1 Oct. 1839 
Cornelius Walsh, 
Gdn. of Sophia 
29 Sept. 1846 
Robert Humphreys 


3 Apr. 1845 
Edgar M. Sidwell— 
B 


9 Apr. 1839 
Isaac Milbourne—B 


16 Apr. 1835. 
Thos. 


REVOLUTION 


LAuGHRIDGE, 


MAGAZINE 


Lane, Thomas 
Mary McDermond 
LanuM, Robert H. 
Mary Ann Graves 
(both of Mays- 
lick) 
Laps.ey, Joseph P. 
Rebecca Lane 
Larew, Alex’r W. 
Melvina Craig 
Mary Craig—M 
Larew, Baldwin C. 
Lydia Perrine 
LaRKIN, John 
Mary Murphy 
LaTHAM, Dennis C. 
Mary Straws- 


bough 


LatHamM, James W. 


Lydia C. 


Perrine 


John 


A. 
Margaret Newell 
Lawper, John W. 
Amelia Terhune 
Steward Rounds 
—B 
Lawson, Henry 
Sarah Dodson 


Lawson, James 
Elizabeth Dye 


Lawson, Wm. R. B. 
Phoebe Chanslor 
Elizabeth Chans- 

lor—M 


Laycock, Moses 
Frances Downing 
Abel Downing— 

W 

LayTHAM, Elijah 
(21 yrs. old) 
Azulea Hickman 

LaYTHAM, Franklin 


Martha Ellen 
Owens 


LAYTON, James 
Sarah Smither 


Layton, Oliver G. 
Elizabeth Peck 
R. D. Chinn—W 


LEacn, John 


Deborah Sidwell 


3 Seiad 1852 

Michael Feeney—B 

13 Feb. 1855 

m. 15 Feb at house 
of John Graves 


19 June 1837 
Thomas Lane—B 
11 May 1844 

m. 13 May 

Wm. P. Thomas—B 
17 Feb. 1840 
Garrett Perrine—B 
19 June 1854 
(part missing) 

2 Sept. 1848 
Frederick Straws- 
bough—B 
14 Nov. 1853 


13 June 1850 
Hans Newell- 


5 Jan. 1847 
m. 5 Jan. by W. L. 
Ellsworth 


19 Dec. 1839 
Wm. Dotson—B 
31 Jan. 1839 
Luke Dye—B 


10 Jan. 1835 ct 
Marshall Key—B 
Ruth Chanslor—W 


30 Apr. 1855 
m. 3 May at Mrs. 
Frances Down- 
ing’s 
2 June 1845 
John N. Owens—B 


8 April 1857 
m. 9 Apr. 


8 Aug. 1836 
Wm. Smither--B 


19 June 1860 
m. 24 June at 
Charles Dobbins’ 


11 Dec. 1844 
Edgar Sidwell—B 


if 
sath, — 
March 
man— 
t. date 
sanna. 
\ 
4) 
B 
Tas 
Whaley” 
Whaley 


LEACH, Joseph 
Julia Anne Lee 


Shultz 


Tilatha C. Neal 
Lee, Edward P. 


Margaret E. God- 


dard 
LEE, James 
Alice Wallace 
LEE, James F. 
Mary Ann Nixon 
LEE, John 
Charity Ellen 


Williamson 


Nancy Rankins 


Lemar, Reason 
Amanda Baker 

Lemonpb, Thomas 
Margaret Johns 
Maria Johns—M 


LEonarRD, John 


Virginia Thomp- 


son 
Levi, James 
Susanna Parker 
Lewis, Theodore 
Camilla Sanvient 
Lewis, Thomas W. 
Cornelia P. 
derson 


Licut, John 
Mary Thoroman 
Robt. Bullock— 
W 
Limsrick, Thomas 
Jane Herron 


Lincu, Barney 
Bulligit (Bridg- 
et?) Laffy 


Linpsay, David 
Elizabeth Kelly 


Linpsay, Richard A. 


Jane E. Parker 


Linpsay, William R. 


Ann Eliza Wil- 


liams 


Lee, Andrew 


Ler, Willis D. ie 


An- 


23 1837 
E. D. Pickett—B 


Christian Shultz— 


Dec. 1850 
Walter E. Neal—B 
29 Nov. 1837 
Judith Goddard—B 


22 June 1852 
Martin Lee—B 


24 Feb. 1860 
m. 25 Feb. 


18 Dec. 1843 


Mahlon Williamson 


—B 

Oct. 1836 

Peter Lashbrook— 
B 


9 Sept. 1835 
Lawsin Baker—B 
5 Dec. 1839 

Julius Degman—B 


31 Dec. 1853 
m. | “ah 1854 


30 June 1853 

m. by J. H. Havens 

6 July 1839 

Jas. C. Coleman—B 

20 May 1847 

m. 24 May 

Stokes Anderson, 
Jr.—B 

19 Mar. 1857 

m. at home of A. 


Thoroman 


Jonathan Chamblin 

—B 
22 Apr. 1852 
m. by John Joyce 
John Downing—B 
31 July 1851 
Elijah C. Phister— 
B 


1 Sept. 1845 


Peter L. Parker—B 


16 Nov. 1842 
David Lindsay—B 


LintHicum, Chas. 
G. 

Martha Jeans 
LINTHECUM, 
kiah 
Clarissa Neave 
LinvILLE, Dickson 


Heze- 


Nancy Morgan 
LINVILLE, John 
Matilda Gal- 
breath 


LITTLEJOHN, Joseph 


Eliza Dobyns 
LIVERLY, Elkanan W. 


Nancy Jordan 


Lioyp, John 
Martha Crosby 


Lover, John A. 
Bettie S. Duke 


Locan, John R. 
Emily E. Blythe 
J. P. Henderson 

—B 

Lokey, William 
Mary Ann Rest 

Lone, Francis W. 
Sarah O. Ogdon 
Benj. Ogdon—F 


Loncmore, Hugh P. 
Elizabeth Slack 
Wm. H. Slack—B 

LONGNECKER, Jacob 
Julian Jamison 


Louper, Elias 
Ellen Wheeler 


LoupERBACK, An- 
drew J. 
Victoria Carlton 


Love, John 
Margaret Brown 


Loyp, Elijah 
Matilda Kerchi- 
val 
Loyp, Elijah 
Frances A. J. 


Coale 


Thos. Coale—W 


Loyp, Thomas 
Lydia Wheatly 
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20 Dec. 1843 
Nathan Jeans—B 


17 Nov. 1852 
m. at Zachariah 
Moran’s 
21 Jan. 1851 
m. 23 Jan. 


9 Aug. 1834 
Edward Orme—B 
Geo. Galbreath — F 
18 July 1836 

Charles Dobyns—B 


12 Aug. 1835 
lovery Sherwin—B 
21 Sept. 1840 

Benj. Dobyns—B 
5 Sept. 1848 
Harrison Taylor—B 
7 June 1852 

m. 8 July by Wm. 

Hawkes 


14 Sept. 1837 

C. W. Owens—B 

15 Dec. 1836 

Whitfield T. 
—B 

7 Oct. 1851 

m. 7 Oct. by John 
H. Condit 

23 Feb. 1837 

David Jamison—B 

2 Sept. 1834 

Levi Wheeler—B 

15 Dee. 1853 

m. at Mrs. Jane 
Carlton’s 


23 Oct. 1834 
Nathan Coon—B 


5 Apr. 1838 
Elsey Berry—B 


Craig 


at Augustus 
Coale’s 


11 Sept. 1834 a 
Levi Wheatly—B 
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LUNDREGAN, Patrick 
Bridget Ryan 
LunpsForp, John 
Eliza Jane Miller 
Lurty, John R. 
Mary V. Brown 
LuTTRELL, Lucien 
Serendy Mayhugh 
Jane Mayhugh— 
M 
LypEN, Michael 
Bridget Farraher 
Lyncu, John 
Mary Riley 
Lynn, William 
Eliza Henderson 


Lyon, William G. 
Mary Tolle 
Lyon, William G. 
Julia Ann Clift— 
Lytle, Henry S. 
Amanda A. Moore 
LyTLe, James 
Charity Hiles 
LyTLe, James T. 
Margaret Hazlett 
LyTLe, Thompson 
Ellen Hiles 
Christian Hiles— 
F 
McALListErR, John 
Bridgett Loftus 
McATEE, Benjamin 
Elizabeth Lyon 
McATEE, William 
Susan E. Baldwin 
McAvoy, Owen 
Catherine O'Hara 
McCase, James F. 


Elizabeth Bing- 
ham 
McCann, John 


Jane McIntosh 
McCarthy, Milton 
Margaret Fisher 
McCartny, A. K. 
Rebecca M. Mas- 
terson 
McCartny, Daniel 
Margaret Gantley 


28 Feb. 1854. 
Hugh Franklin—W 
9 Feb. 1846 
Sam’l Peddicord—B 
12 Apr. 1851 
John H. Condit—B 
6 Feb. 1846 
Serame D. Mayhugh 
B 


5 Mar. 1853 
Bridget Hennely—B 


. 1 Feb. 
18 


David He -rson— 
B 

5 Apr. 1841 
Stephen Tolle—B 
14 Feb. 1848 

Benj. Clift—B 

30 Sept. 185] 

John H. Moore—B 
8 July 1836 

Christian Hiles—B 
23 Feb. 1854 

Wm. Dullye—W 
25 May 1845 
Hezekiah K. Ander- 


son—B 


- 


27 July 1852 
m. by John Joyce 
18 Nov. 1850 
Geo. P. Lyon—B 


22 Sept. 


Wm. Summers—B 

26 Mar. 1844 

Marion Dye—B 

6 June 1853 

m. at Jeremiah 
Masterson’s 

1 Jan. 1851" 

m. 2 May 


McCarty, Jerr; 
Ellen Deary 
McCartuy, Andrew 

Sarah Wynes 
McCarty, John 
Maria C. Soward 
McCarty, John 
Bridget Murphy 
McCrary, Robert 
Mary Jones 
Wm. 
Leeann Willett 
McCurntock, John 
Mary Jane Fitz- 
gerald 
McCuuns, Jas. H. 


Mary Jane Stew- 
art 


McCiunc, John W. 
M. R. Allen 
Wm. S. Allen—C 


McCormack, Mil- 
ton 
Sarah Jane Gur- 
ney 

McCoy. John D. 
Caroline McClel- 
land 

McCoy, John T. 
Frances Craig 

McCrAcKENn, Robert 
B. 
Mary Ann Davis 


McCrapy, John 
Elizabeth Willett 


McCrosky, Blair 
Isabella T. Drake 

McCue, Patrick 
Mary Young 


McCuttoucn, Wm. 


Mary Ann Rum- 


mins 

McDanieL, Henly 
Jane Dawson (or 
Henry) 


McDAnIEL, James S. 


Helen M. Wilson 


McDanieEL, Samuel 


Martha Neal 


Thos. Neal—W 


2 Feb. 1853 


11 Feb. 1850 

m. 12 Feb. 

16 May 1845) 

John J. Key—B 

4 May 1851 

m. 4 May 

4 Dec. 1837 

Wm. Tureman—B 

29 Mar. 1849 

Jas. S. Willett—B 

14 Feb. 1845 

James H. Fitzgerald 
—B 

17 Sept. 1838 

Jas. Henderson—B 


5 June 1851 

John G. Hickman 

5 Apr. 1853 

m. by A. A. Simeson 


26 Nov. 1834 
Wesley Dobbins—B 


17 May 1836 
Mary Craig—M 
3 July 1847 
Ashton Turner—B 


30 Dec. 1844 
John Willett 
4 Nov. 1846 
Robert Drake—B 
19 Oct. 1841 
m. 21 Oct. 
24 June 1859 
m. at Benj. Jacob’s 


20 July 1835 
Conquest W. Owens 
21 Feb. 1849 
Hiram S. Dye—B 
30 Aug. 1856 
at Walter Neal’s 
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ah 
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in—B 
lor—B 
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Michael 
Mary Haney 

McDermott, 
Michael 
Sarah King 

McDonaLp, James 
Ann Ward 

McDona.p, John 
Hulda King 

McDona.p, Robert 
G. 

Mina Martin 


McDonatp, Samuel 
Susan Brooks 

McDonoucnH, 
Michael 
Catherine Curran 

McDoucat, Albert 
D 


Emire Ann Tabb 


McDoweELt, Hiram 
Martha Lyon 


McDoweELL, James 
Ruth Ann Wil- 
liams 

McDowELL, Joseph 
Nancy J. Wood- 
ward 
James McDowell 
—B 

McDoweELt, Lucian 
Eveline Bryan 
Hord 
Abner Hord—F 

McFappen, John 
Deborah Corwine 


McFee, George 
Barbary Vallen- 
tine (over age) 

McFerrin, James 
Louisa Paul 

McFerrin, John 
Mary Davis 

McGee, William H. 
Sarah Ann Bar- 
nett 

McGenee, Hiram 
Jane Campbell 

David 


Julia Pumpelly 
25 Mar. 


15 Jan. 1853 
m. by John F. Mc- 
Dermot 


7 June 1852 


Anthony McDermott 


18 Oct. 1848 
30 Sept. 1848 
Wm. King—B 
14 Feb. 1849 
Wm. McClelland—B 


23 May 1846 
John Brooks—B 
18 Feb. 1860 
m. 19 Feb. 


7 Oct. 1850 
John Tabb—B 


28 Oct. 1847 
m. 28 Oct. 


11 Jan. 1841 
Peyton J. Key—B 


17 Feb. 1843 
Ebenezer Woodward 


4 Sept. 1850 
James E. McDowell 


30 Dec. 1854 
m. 1 Jan. 1855 


4 Feb. 1840 
Hennery Vallentine 
—F 


16 Sept. 1839 
Daniel Paul—B 


1 Feb. 1842 
William Davis—B 


18 Jan. 1854 


19 Mar. 1850 
James Campbell—B 


24 Mar. 1855 


Jonathan Pumpelly 


McG tone, Michael 
Margaret Fenerty 

McGRANAGHAN, 
William Henry 
Jane R. Ellis 

McGraw, Benj. 
Ellis 
Mary Ann Maria 
Hogue (or 
Hague) 

McGraw, Edward 
M. 

Frances Ellen 
Steele 

McGraw, Hiram 
Sarah Ann Col- 
lins 

McGraw, Isaac 
Nancy Dickson 

McGraw, James 
Harriet Hughes 

McGraw, Wm. 
Malinda Cumbess 

McHucn, Wm. H. 
Elizabeth Phillips 

McIxvain, Isaac L. 
(age 23) 

Martha A. Parker 
(age 26) 

McI vain, James C. 
Dulcenia Ann 
Richardson 

McIxvain, John 
Rebecca Chanslor 

McInrow (?), Wm. 
Joanna Astaiken 

McInrTosH, Benj. 
Eliza Waddell 

McIntosn, Nelson 
Emerine Barnett 

McIntyre, Benj. 
Emeline Williams 


McIntyre, Francis 


W. 

Sarah Elizabeth 

Patton 
McKEARNEY, 

Thomas 

Catherine Mc- 

Carty 
McKee, Robert 
Emily ee 


+ 16 Aug. at ohn 
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29 June 1860 
m. July 
4 Dec. 1845 
Abner O. Ellis—B 


25 Jan. 1849 

J. S. Hogue—F 

Armstead Clarke 
—B 


20 Sept. 1848 
W. M. Steel—F 
Thos. K, Berry—B 


8 June 1839 
Wm. Collins—B 


31 Dec. 1842 
William Dillen—B 
24 Apr. 1850 

Wm. Dillen—B 

2 Jan. 1840 


Jesse Cumbess—B 
1 Oct. 1836 


22 Nov. 1853 

m, at Mrs. Malinda 
Parker’s 

Peter Parker—W 

22 Sept. 1846 

Harrison Richard- 
son—B 

28 Oct. 1850 

Wm. Chanslor—B 


3 Aug. 1849 

Thos. K. Berry—B 
9 June 1834 

George Krusor—B 
17 Mar. 1851 


Berry Barnett—B 


31 Dec. 1850 
John Ricketts—B 


28 Mar. 1853 


m. at her mother’s 


15 Aug. 1855 
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McKeEg, Samuel 
Martha L. Beck- 
ner 

McKintey, Andrew 
Jackson 
Sarah Jane Howe 

McK Arshal 
Rebecca Hannah 

William 


Ellen Linn 


McKinney, Callen 
Matilda P. Shep- 
ard 

McKinniz, Wm. H. 
Frances M. Baker 

McKre.LL, James 
Nancy R. Burgess 

McLAucGHLin, Amos 
Susan Waters 


McLaucHiin, Amos 
Nancy Dare 
McLauca tin, Ed- 
ward 
Lucy Ann Poe 
McLaucHu James 
Ruth Waters 


McLaucuuin, John 
Susan Watson 


McLavucHLin, 
Thomas 
Margaret Melaney 


McLean, Daniel 
Nancy Ellen 
Fisher 

McManus, Phillip 
Ann McGuire 


Elias 
Sarah Bell War- 
dell 
Robert Nolin—B 


McMILLEN, James 
Sarah White 

McMILLEN, James 
Elizabeth Webb 

McMILLEN, James 
Nancy B. Soward 
Thos. W. Lewis 
—B 

McMILLEN, Thomas 
Dulcinea Sullivan 


26 Mar. 1849 eee 

10 June 1850 

m. 11 June 

Jos. B. Howe—B 

22 Dec. 1840 

Sam’l Viers—B 

11 Oct. 1849 

Sam’l H. Morgan 

22 Jan. 1838 

J. W. Rand—B 


28 Sept. 1857 


m. 29 Sept. 


17 Jan. 1846 

13 May 1853 

m. 14 May at Cath- 
erine Water’s 

10 Feb. 1859 

Keith Berry—W 

2 Oct. 1843 

Brittain Poe—B 


1 May 1839 
Willis D. Lee—B 


29 Oct. 1839 


Joseph Watson—B 


28 Sept. 1857 


27 Aug. 1855 
m. 30 Aug. 


31 Oct. 1852 


30 Apr. 1847 
m.2 May 
Wm. Newell, Sr.—C 


6 Oct. 1835 
Carr White—B 


29 June 1840 
David Roff—B 


21 Dec. 1842 

Edward Claybrooke, 
f. of Nancy Sow- 
ard 

2 July 1838 ° 

Austin Sullivan—B 
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McMULLIN, Samuel 22 July 1846 
Ellen Eliza Stev- Robert H. Steven- 
enson son—B 
McNamara, An- 26 Nov.1853. 
thony 


m. 27 Nov. 
Betsy Casey 
McNamara, Jere- 10 Feb. 1860 aa 
miah m. 12 Feb. oe 
Margaret Breen 
McNaMEEr, Andrew 15 Aug.1851 
Sarah McNamee John McNamee—B 
MCNELLLY, Jere- 30 June 1847 
miah Jas. M. Clarke—B 
Nancy Clarke 
McNirte, Robert 
Elizabeth Murphy 
McNutt, Joseph 
Martha Bayless 
McVey, Michael 
Bridget Loftis 


20 July 1835 
Wm. Murphy—B 
24 Jan. 1840 


8 Sept. 1857 


(To be continued in March Magazine) 


Queries 


One query may be submitted at a time by 
any reader, with name and address. Please 


give all known data as to names, dates, mar- 


riages, and locations of family covered by 
query. Use typewriter, if possible. Queries 


_ conforming to these requirements will be 
_ printed in order received. 


B-’50. Allen-Edmonds.—John Allen b. Farm- 


; is ington, Connecticut 20 Mar, 1758, d. Louisiana Co., 
Missouri 6 Oct. 1830, m. 20 July 1783, Sarah Ed- 


monds who was b. 3 Mar. 1756, d. Pike Co., Mis- 


 souri 11 Sept. 1833. John Allen served as Arti-: 
_ ficer of Artillery during Rev. War and received 
pension. 


Sarah said to have lived in New York. 
Children: John, b. 21 May 1784; Sarah (Sally), 
b. 6 Sept. 1795, m. —— Rowley; Julia, b. 8 May 
1800, m. Glazly; Harriet, b. 22 Aug. 1802, m. 
in St. Louis 1 Jan. 1818, Burwell Brown Adams. 
Were there other children? Any information 
about this family will be appreciated ——Mrs. Wm. 
B. Adams, R. R. 6, Muncie, Indiana. 


B-’50. Flewellyn - Peeples - Flowers. — Betty 
Flewellyn left will in Warren Co., Georgia, 1798, 
naming children: Hewell, William, Abner, Sha- 
drack, Alexander, Nancy. Alexander Flewellen 

m. in Warren Co., Ga., 22 Feb. 1797, Thessy 
Peeples (or Peebles) ; their dau. Louisa Cook m., 
1830, Robert Theophilus Flowers, son of Ed 
Flowers who left will in Jasper Co., Georgia in 
1820. Wanted: 1. Name of Elizabeth (Betty) 
Flewellyn’s husband. 2. Parents of Thessy 
Peeples, 3. Revolutionary service of Ed Flowers, 
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if any.—Mary Richards Humber (Mrs. J. F.), 
Route 1, Box 200, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 

B-°50. Brooke - Taylor - Finney. — Benjamin 
Brooke b. 31 July 1793 (where?), d. at Martins 
Ferry, Belmont Co., Ohio 9 Aug. 1874, bur. in 
Walnut Grove Cemetery there; m. in Belmont Co. 
12 May 1814, Martha Taylor, who was b. 6 Apr. 
1798. Their dau., Hannah, b. 10 Jan. 1833, d. 
at Letart Falls, Meigs Co., Ohio, 11 Feb. 1913, 
m. 19 Sept. 1852, Rev. Ebenezer B. Finney, widely 
known in Ohio, supposed to be son of William 
Finney, b. 11 Feb. 1802, and his wife, Mary Ann 
Daugherty. Wish proof; also parents of William 
Finney and any Revelutionary service in line. 
Benjamin Brooke is thought to have been son 
of a Benjamin. Brooke who served as drummer 
boy in the Revolutionary War, probably from 
Virginia. Desire proof, and proof of Martha 
Taylor’s parents. Any help toward completing 
one of these lines for D. A. R. membership will be 
appreciated.—Dora Brooke Grimm (Mrs. Earl P.), 
833 Millwood Ave., Washington Court House, 
Ohio. 

B-’50. Carpenter-Brewer.—Isaac Carpenter of 
Brunswick Co., Virginia m. 1801, Winifred Brewer. 
They had son, Robert Ruffin Carpenter. The fol- 
lowing may have been brothers of Isaac; wish 
proof—John Carpenter, who m. 1789, Rebecca 
Brewer; William, who m. 1795, Polly Marning; 
Willis, m. 1798, Tempy Wray; Marshall, m, 1806, 
Jensey Saunders. Wish proof of the parents of 
Isaac Carpenter and of Winifred Brewer. Mrs. 
Deale Binion, 618 3rd Ave., South, Columbus, 
Mississippi. 

B-°50. Jelly-Mason.—Andrew Jelly prob. b. 
in Pennsylvania, m. Elizabeth Mason, b. 1790 in 
Kentucky, who m. (2) George Stubbs. Andrew 
& Elizabeth had—James b. ca. 1811 in Ohio; 
John b. 1814, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth b. 1816. 
Andrew Jelly’s father said to have been Scotch- 
Irish from Ireland to America, millwright by 
trade, and Revolutionary soldier, After Elizabeth's 
marriage to George Stubbs, ca. 1830, she moved, 
with her Jelly children, to Galena, Illinois. Wish 
proof of Andrew’s parents, and would like to 
correspond with anyone interested in the Jelly 
family.—Mrs. William Irvine, 17007 S. E. Oatfield 
Road, Milwaukie, Oregon. 

B-’50. Walker.—The undersigned would like 
to hear from descendants of Dr. Thomas Walker 
of Albemarle Co., Virginia, one of the earliest 
explorers of Kentucky. This is in connection 
with a pageant to be held at Pine Mountain State 
Park near Pineville, Ky., in 1950, the 200th anni- 
versary of the expedition of Dr. Walker and his 
companions.—Mrs. Annie Walker Burns, Box 6183, 
Washington, D. C. 


B-’50. Lee.—Who was the father of Burrell 
and Robert Lee. They lived during early 1800's 
in Pikesville, Bledsoe Co., and also in Cumber- 
land Co., Tennessee.—Mrs. C. H. Sturtz, 3014 
East 6th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 


B-’°50. Suttle-Harbin.—William Suttle d. at 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1839, m. Margaret Harbin and 
lived in Elbert Co. prior to 1800. They had 11 
children, among whom were—William, Jr., Isaac, 
Stephen, Jesse and Micajah. Isaac and Stephen 
moved from Alabama to Mississippi btwn 1833 
and 1841. Isaac, Bapt. minister, had lived in 
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Bibb Co., Alabama about 1818. Who was his 
wife? Would like his children with data. Ste- 
phen had m. prob. in Elbert Co., Georgia, Elea- 
nor Willis (?); had among others, Isaac, b. 
1808. Will appreciate information on the Har- 
bin family and any of the Mississippi Suttles.— 
Marion L. Suttle, 421 West 6th Street, Corsicana, 
Texas. 

B-’50. Coolidge.—-Elizabeth (Eliza) Coolidge 
prob. b. in Norwich, Connecticut, m. in Saint 
Marys, Camden Co., Georgia, 10 May 1809, 
Edward Wilson Weyman. Wanted names of her 
parents with data. Her father said to have been 
bro. of John Coolidge of Vermont, ancestor of 
Calvin Coolidge.—Corinne Jordan (Mrs. J. W.), 
721 Dallas Ave., Selma, Alabama. 


B-°50. Van der Mark-Brink.-Benjamin Van 
der Mark b. 1734, d. 1805; m. 1758, Sarah Brink, 
b. 1724, d. 1823. He served from Pennsylvania 
in Rev. War. Sons, Garret, b. 1768, and Stepna- 
nus, b. 1764, both went to Allegany Co., N. Y. 
ca. 1800; both married and had children. Wish 
names of their wives and children, with all dates 
and locations.—Mrs. Ruth E. Dalton, Box 92, 
Port Allegany, Pennsylvania. 


B-°50. Wyatt-Dickey-Elton.—-Aaron Wyatt b. 
Indiana Co., Pennsylvania, 1834, enlisted from 
Westmoreland Co. in 1861, serving as Sgt. in 
Capt. Trimble’s company, d. Nov. 1863; m. Char- 
lotte Dickey, who d. at close of Civil War. They 
had John, who was drowned in youth, and Wil- 
liam James, b. 5 Aug. 1860, who was reared and 
educated at Phillipsburg, Penna. in an orphanage 
for soldiers’ children until 16. He m. 12 Oct. 
1882, Mary Elizabeth, dau of Thomas Calvin & 
Sarah Jane (Burton) Elton, and d. at Pittsburgh, 
4 May 1947, 

Sarah Jane Burton, b. 1835, was dau. of John 
& Elizabeth (Cunningham) Burton of Fayette 
Co., Penna. Thomas Calvin Elton was the son 
of Reuel Elton, Jr., b. 1785, d. 1851, and Mary 
Elizabeth Holmes, b. in Ireland, 1795. Would 
like ancestry and all available data for any of 
the above persons.—-Mrs. W. O. Renkin, 44 Park- 
side Ave., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

B-°50. Langford-Perry.-—John Langford, b. in 
Albemarle Co., Virginia 1765, m. 26 Jan. 1785, 
Karenhappuck Perry. Wish dates of his death, 
her birth and death, as well as the parents of 
John Langford with data—Winifred M. Hart 
(Mrs. Albert L.), 415 Burns Drive, Detroit 14, 
Michigan. 

B-’50. Pettigrew-Matthews.—John, 3rd child 
of James & Mary (Cochran) Pettigrew was b. in 
county Tyrone, Ireland ca. 1736, d. Abbeville 
Dist., S. C. Nov. 1806; m. Sarah Matthews and 
was living in Prince Edward Co., Va. in 176] 
when son, James, was b. Other children 
George, William, Polly, Samuel, Robert and 
Betsy. John Pettigrew was brought by his par- 
ents to Pennsylvania while still a child. Will 
appreciate any information Sarah Matthews and 
her ancestry.—Gazzie S. Warren (Mrs. Guy I.), 
4930 Ocean Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


B’50. Charles-Miller.—Abner Charles m. 8 
Nov. 1820, Catherine Miller. Children: Samuel, 
Nehimeah, Mary, Phebe. Eliza, Elizabeth, Pume- 
lia, Charlotte and Albert. He was either son or 
gr. son of Nehimeah Charles, Rey. soldier, and 
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prob. lived near Uniontown, Fayette Co., Penn- 
sylvania. Would like Rev. record of Nehimeah 
and list of his children with data. Also, dates 
of birth and death for Abner & Catherine (Miller) 
Charles.—Madge Hale McKellar (Mrs. Earle 
Preston), 8550 Tio Diego, La Mesa, California. 
B-’50. Bassett-Whelden.—Joseph* (Joseph, 
Nathaniel’, William’) Bassett m. at Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts, 29 Mar. 1738, Mary Whelden, b. 
there, 1712; d. there 15 Jan. 1804. Wish parent- 
age of Mary Whelden.—Barbara White Morse 
(Mrs. Waldron Lewis), 114% Main Street, Spring- 
vale, Maine. 


Answers 


Answers should be stated concisely with 
references. They must bear name and ad- 
dress of sender. Type answer exactly as 
heading of the query to which it refers. Our 
numbering is as follows: A-’50—January 
1950; B-’50—February 1950 and so on 
through L-’°50—December. Answers will be 
printed with letter indicating month in which 
the query appeared, followed by the year 
and, in parentheses, page number. It is im- 
portant to enclose stamped envelope if you 
wish reply mailed to the querist. 


A-49, (p. 94) Harbin-Witherspoon.—The 
following inscriptions are from an old family 
graveyard in Caldwell Co., N. C., abt. 2 mi. from 
the Wilkes Co. line and formerly in Wilkes 
County: 

John Witherspoon, Esq., Deceased November 7, 
1778 and aged 52 years. 

James Witherspoon. Deceased April 22, 1790, 
aged 27, 

Thomas Witherspoon. Deceased April 19, 1790, 
aged 30 years. 

Martha McKenzie. Born Nov. 17, 1771. Died 
July 6, 1855. 

From the Bible of the Rev. John Witherspoon 
Pettigrew McKenzie we have: “John Witherspoon 
Pettigrew McKenzie was born April 26, 1806.” 
There follows birth of his wife, their marriage 
and other family records. Apparently, he was 
the son of Martha (Witherspoon) McKenzie, and 
grandson of John Witherspoon and his wife, 
Martha McKenzie, of this query. 

(Ref.: “Unpublished Bible Records” contributed 
by the Jane Douglas Chapter through Genea- 
logical Records.) 

J.°49. (p. 871) Weaver-Kemper-Hitt.—One 
Tillman Weaver d. in Fauquier Co., Virginia. Will 
dated 14 Dec. 1759, proved 27 Mar. 1760, Book 1, 
p. 13, names wife, Elizabeth; sons—Tillman, John 
and Jacob; daus.—Ann Kemper (wife of John 
Kemper), Mary Hitt (wife of Harman Hitt), Eve 
Porter (wife of Samuel Porter), Elizabeth, Cathe- 
rine and Susannah Weaver. Note that no son 
Mathias or Peter is named. One Tillman Weaver 
came from Fauquier Co., Virginia, to Ralls Co., 
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Missouri, when his son, John K., was abt. 5 yrs. 
old. Tillman Weaver d. there; his wife, Elizabeth, 
being appointed admx. 14 Dec. 1840. She was 
evidently a Priest, as one paper refers to her 
brother, William Priest. It is believed that this 
Tillman who came to Ralls Co. was the son named 
in above will, and also was the Tillman Weaver 
on Fauquier Co. Rent Roll of 1770 and the one 
who was recommended as Captain of the Fauquier 
Militia and took oath as such in Nov. 1778. (This 
hardly seems probable as he would have been b. 
by 1750 to have owned land in 1770; thus being 
at 90 when he died.—Ed.) 

D. A. C. Lineage Book, VII, p. 34, #6081, 


states that Tillman Weaver (d. 1760) of Fauquier 
_ Co., was a landed proprietor, colonist and founder 


of Germantown, Virginia, b. in Germany, d. in 
Fauquier Co., m. Ann Elizabeth, dau. of Joseph & 
Katherina ( ) Cownes. The member descends 
through their dau., Eve, who m. Samuel Porter.— 
Nell Downing Norton (Mrs. Voris R.), Box 143, 


New London, Missouri. 


Fauquier County Marriage Bonds (D. A. R. 
Library). 


(p. 223) Weaver, Tilman & Elizabeth Priest, 20 
Nov. 1821. Thos. Neale, Bondsman. 

(p. 222) Weaver, Jacob & Molly Norman, 13 
Sept. 1792. Dau. of Jemima. Weaver, Jacob & 
Lucinda Magbie, 22 Dec. 1818. Daniel Pilcher, 
Bondsman. 

(p. 104) Hitt, Harrison & Sally Weaver, 26 
Dec. 1814. Wm. Weaver, Bondsman. 

J-49. (p. 872) Van Voorhis-Newton. 
Daniel Van Voorhis, b. 6 July 1738, was the 4th 
son of Daniel & Femmetje (Bennett) Van Voor- 
his of Oyster Bay Twp., I This Daniel was 
son of Coerten and gr. son of Coert Stevenson 
Van Voorhis, who was 3d generation in America. 
Daniel Van Voorhis, b. 1738, m. in 1769, a young 
widow, Sarah (Voorhees) Brett, b. ca. 1746, she 
was his 2nd cousin and gr-dau of Coerten Van 
Voorhees of Fishkill, N. Y. They had two chil- 
dren, Samuel Newton, b. 1774, and Sarah, b. 1777, 
the mother dying when latter child was 4 weeks 
old. Daniel Van Voorhis m. (2) 12 July 1780, 
Mary Newton, and soon moved to New Jersey on 
Rancocas Creek abt. 12 mi. from Philadelphia; 
later purchased land on Pigeon Creek nr. Monon- 
gahela River in Washington Co., Pennsylvania. 
On fly leaf of a little “History of New York” he 
wrote: “Moved my family out into the backwoods 
in month of October in the year of our Lord 1786. 
Daniel Van Voorhis.” By the 2nd mar. he had 
3 sons and 1 dau., the latter dying young. His 
wife, Mary, d. 3 yrs. after moving to Pennsylvania. 
Daniel Van Voorhis m. (3) 1791, Nancy Myers, 
by whom he had a dau. and a son, Isaac. A sketch 
on Capt. Daniel Van Voorhis giving his Revolu- 
tionary service is given on p. 203 of a volume pub- 
lished in 1893 by his gr.grandson, John S. Van 
Voorhis, M. D., entitled “The Old and New Mo- 
nongahela.” (Ref.: “Historical Handbook of the 
Van Voorhees Family” (1935) publ. by the Van 
Voorhees Ass’n.)-——Nell Downing Norton (Mrs, 
Voris R.), Box 143, New London, Missouri. 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT—1949-50 


Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Administration Building, 1720 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. c 


lst Vice President General 2nd Vice President General _ i 


Mrs. James B. Patton Mrs. Frank Epcar Lee 
1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio 415 7th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


3rd Vice President General 
Miss KaTHarRINE Mattuies, 59 West St., Seymour, Conn. 


Chaplain General 
Mrs. Rosert Keene ARNOLD, Versailles, Ky. 


Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Epwin Stanton LAMMERS Mrs. Wittiam V. Tynes 
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(Term of office expires 1951) 
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ns) National Board of Management—Continu 
State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1949-50 
ALABAMA KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mns. Smita G. Fatraw, 207 St. Charles St., State Regent—Dr. Winona Srevens Jones, 448 W. 3rd St., 
Homewood, Birmingham 9. Lexington. 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun Oven Lutrrett, 602 W. 


Fort William St., Sylacauga. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mrs. Joun Rosert Cravus, Box 2079, Fair- 


anks. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Matruew F. Love, Box 836, Fair- 
anks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mas. Rotanp M. James, 819 N. Sth Ave., 
Tucson. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James S. Betruea, 105 Coronado 
Road, Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mns. Franx Genic, Arkadelphia. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Lovis N. Frazier, Magnolia Farm, 
Jonesboro. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mns. Cuances Hasxett Danrortn, 607 
Cabrillo Ave., Stanford University. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Evcan A, 213 14th St., 
Santa Monica. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mars. James Henscuet Wuire, 4101 Montview 
Blvd., Denver 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Leicu Putnam, 2074 Albion St., 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mnrs. Kennetu T. Trewnetra, 102 Connecti- 
cut Blvd., East Hartford. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Georce Hanotp Wetcn, Brewster 
Road, Mt. Carmel. 


DELAWARE 
State Regent—Dn, Sxinner, 74 Amstel St., 
Newark. 
State Vice Regent—Mns, Guenn S. Kinc, North Union St., 
Smyrna. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mns. Davw L. Wetxs, 4455 Que Street, N.W., 
Washington 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. James D. Sxinner, 7525 Alaska 
Ave., N. W., Washington 12, 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mus. Davi M. Waicut, Route 1, Box 179, 
Bartow. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Eowarp S, Horton, Box 853, Win- 
ter Haven. 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mns. Younc Hannis Yarsrouca, Milledgeville. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Leonanp D, Madison. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mrs. Recinaco Wm. Carter, 2266 Makiki 
Heights Drive, Honolulu 21. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Geonce Wattace, 2552 Manoa Road, 
Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Mns. Pavut C. Fepvensen, Box 29, Kellogg. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Frevenicx V, Puinner, 833 Sho- 
shone St. No., Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mnrs. J, Friepit, 149 S. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Belleville. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Manrorpv E. Cox, 715 No. Cross 
St.. Robinson. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mns. Wayne M. Cony, ‘“‘Campbelland,”’ Vee- 
dersburg. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Hensert R. Hitt, 349 Bucking- 
ham Drive, Indianapolis 8. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Maus. Evcene Henety, 1014 East St., Grinnell. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Burt D, 311 N, Market 
St.. Oskaloosa. 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. Lovis 
Haven, Route 2, Derby. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Franx J, Kamaacn, 1404 Harrison 
St., Topeka. 
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State Vice Regent—Mrs. Bacon R, Moore, Harrodsburg. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Maus. Joun N. Puann, New Iberia. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. James C. Linen, 216 K Street, 
Monroe, 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mus, Cuartes Locke, Delano Park, Cape 
Elizabeth, 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Epwarp F, Merritt, 149 Madison 
St., Skowhegan. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mns. Geonce W. S. Muscrave, 315 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Ross B. Hacer, 703 Glen Alien 
Drive, Baltimore 29. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mas. Warnen Suatruck Currier, 64 Marl- 
borough St., Newburyport. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. WitiiaMs, 112 Stratford 
Ave., Pittsfield. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mars. 
Ave., Ann Arbor. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Joun Atiten Coox, 235 So. Jeni- 
son Ave., Lansing 15. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mns. Crype Rossins, RFD #2, Tracy. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Geonce Ray Jongs, 4933 Lyndale 
Ave., So., Minneapolis 9. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mnrs. Eowanp Cace Brewer, 435 W. 2nd St., 
Clarksdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Hanay A. Avexanpen, Box 711, 
Grenada. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mrs. Wituam J, Borp, RFD #2, St. Joseph. 
State Vice Regent—Muiss Inez Martin Worre, Ambassador 
Hotel, 3560 Broadway, Kansas City. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Tuomas E. Lugssen, 924 So. Pacific, 
Dillon. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. James Hitt Morrow, Moore. 
NEBRASKA 


State Regent—Mnrs. Byrnon 
Lincoln 8. 

State Vice Regent-—-Mrs. W. P. Venasie, 2315 22nd St., 
Columbus. 


NEVADA 


State Regent—Mars. F. C. 1229 Ralston St., Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Hotcoms, 770 California 
Ave., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Regent—Mns, Daviw W. Anperson, 523 Beacon St., 
Manchester. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. J. Wenvatt 44 Elm 
Street, Lancaster. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mus. Patmer Martin Way, 6000 Pacific Ave., 
Wildwood Crest. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Ratpn Wetter Greentaw, 297 
Ogden Ave., West Englewood. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mrs. J. F. Mapvox, Box EE, Hobbs. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Evceng B. Nortn, 1815 Yucca 
Drive, Silver City. 
NEW YORK ‘ 
State Regent—Mns. James Grant 439 Bronxville 
Road, Bronxville. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Taxima LeBar Brown, 214 So. 
Clinton St., Olean. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


State Regent—Miss Many Vincinia Horne, 206 Green St., 
Wadesboro. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Gronce N. 643 Sth Ave., 
Hendersonville. 


Waiter C. Pomeroy, 1016 Oakland 


K. Worrart, 1925 E Street, 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mas. Hanny J. Wiensencen, 21 Sixth Ave., W., 
Dickinson. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. O. A. Srevens, 1110 10th St., No., 
Fargo. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mnrs. Frank O. McMuten, 518 W. Market 
St., Akron. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Eant B. Pavcerr, 524 W. Cherry 
St., Galion. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mns. Vincit Browne, Cedar Lakes RFD #3, 
Edmond. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Geonce Watson Davis, 2112 E. 
22nd Place, Tulsa 5. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mns. Ancuiz W. McKeown, Route 2, Box 
101, Hood River. 
State Vice Regent—Mns, Grorce Rosert Hystor, 544 N. 
7th St., Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mrs. H. B. Kinxrarnicx, 
Farms Terrace, Pittsburgh. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Lez, 1 Lothian Place, 
Philadelphia 28. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mars. Maser R. Cantson, P.O. Box 196, lloilo, 


4405 Schenley 


State Vice Regent— 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Lovis Oniver, 106 Blackstone Blvd., 
Providence 6. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Road, Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mnas. Rosert Kinc Wise, 1624 Heyward St., 
Columbia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James T. Owen, Elloree. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mns. A. F, Scuannweser, 305 E. Sth Ave., 
Mitchell. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mns. Wut Epwin Gurron, 4301 Franklin 
Road, Nashville. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. T. J. Bosman, Observatory Drive, 
Nashville, 4. 
TEXAS 
State Regent—Mnrs. Franx Gantanp Trav, 710 W. Wash- 
ington Ave., Sherman. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Loretta Grim Tuomas, 3302 So. 
McGregor, Houston. 


Harotp C. Jounson, 35 Friendly 


Lawrence Tinstey, Custer. 


UTAH 
State Regent—Mrs. H. Locan, 2867 Fowler St., 
Ogden. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Antuur Davis Sutton, 355 E. Ist 
No., Provo. 


Mas. Grace L. H. Brosszav 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mas. Lowett Friercuer Hosant Mrs. 


‘aR 2912 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mas. 1923 
Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois, 


Mas. Henny Bourne Jor, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


Mas. Beacn Boorue, 1938 
2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif. 


Mas. James B. Cranxsnaw. 1939 


“Dunmovin,” 


117 Frederick St., 
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HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas, Russert Witttam Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


A. Becker 
633 Boulevard, Westfield, N. J. 


Mas. Henny M, Rosert, Jr. 
53 Southgate Ave., 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. Wittiam Vavuenrt. 1940 
908 Main St., Point Pleasant. W. Va. 


Mrs. Frank M. Dick, 
Cambridge, Md. 


Mas. Tuomas J. Maupin, 1942 
Pickens, South Carolina. 


Mrs. Hanren Donexson Suerrarv, 1943 Mrs. E. Tuomas Born. 1948 


Mrs. Howargp H. McCatz, 1948 
os 1041 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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VERMONT 
State Regent—Mas. Epwin A. Morss, Randolph. 
State Vice Regent—Maras. C. Sovrucars, 67 Maple 
St., White River Junction. 
VIRGINIA 


State Regent—Mns. Evenerr L. Rerass, Box 92, Salem. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Rosert Duncan, 218 S. Fairfax 
St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Seattle. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 
Ave., Everett. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State Regent—Mnrs. Hanny J, Smita, 1210 Ann St., Parkers- 
burg. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Atexanper Kerra McCune, Snr., 
Box 28, Hartford 


WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mrs. 
Wisconsin Rapids. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. 
Eau Claire. 
WYOMING 


State Regent—Miss Isanett Jane Hurinc, 421 B Street, 
Rock Springs. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. W. AxreLt, Thermopolis. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mns, Avsert M. Duniap, 1984/5 Ling 
Sen Lu, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. Gronce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, 
San Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Josrru A. Jones, 
Havana, 
ENGLAND 


State Regent—Mns. Turopone W. Luiinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Dr., Roehampton, London S.W.15. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Rosert Brainarp Moszzey, 2632 


Dante, Roy Swem, 1018 36th St. No., 


Crane R. Dosrer, 3323 Federal 


Lecanp H. Barker, 841 So. 3rd St., 
Eant M. Hare, 124 Park Place, 


A. Wirsur, 385 Elizabeth St., 


Galiano 257, 


Garfield St., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mns. Sternen Firzcisson, 180 West 58th St., 
New York. N. Y. 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Barton Auperson, c/o Guaranty 
Trust Co., Paris. 


CANAL ZONE 
Mas. Grorce Evcens, Box 235, Balboa. 
PUERTO RICO 


(Chapter Regent.) 


Mas. Henry W. Doorry, P.O. Box 4263, San Juan. (Chap- 
ter Regent.) 
ITALY 
Mrs. Karnentne Tuccimer, Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. 


(Chapter Vice Regent.) 


| 
Mrs. H. Pov 


cH 
135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Junius Younc Tatmapce 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 


Annapolis, Md. 


Mrs. Rovert J. 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


1941 Mrs. Kent Hamitton, 1944 


2317 Scottwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mrs. Kataanine Warre Kitrnepce, 1947 
Springfield, Vt. 


Hanover, Pa. 1313 Clarkson St., 


Cole. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees 


American Louis J. O’Mann, Fairfax Hotel, Mass, Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Americanism. Cuantes R, Curtiss, 954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Approved Epta S. Gisson, 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund...........Mns. Masex R. Cantson, 4211 Madison Ave., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Conservation. Cuantes A, Cunistin, Christin Ranch, San Fernando, Calif. 
Correct Use of the Flag.......seeeeeeeee08 «Mrs. Maurice C. Turner, 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas 5, Texas, 
Credentials eeeeeeeee Mans, H. Erwin, 821 W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship SUaiteiene. «+eeeeesMas, Roy C. Bowxen, 4415 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. wy LaFavetre LeVan Porrer (600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Ind.), 1720 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship...........+5.+ Mas. Roy E. Heywoop, 201 Prospect St., Portland, Maine. 

D. A. R. Museum........ eedeesercoerose . «Mas. Roy James Frierson (3412 Gables Court, Tampa, Fla.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

D. A. R. Student Loan Fund................+Mrs. Howarp B, Gorunam, 380 Lloyd Ave., Providence 6, R. I. 

Ellis Island-Angel Island. ........00++++e008885 Mas. Georce A. Kunner, 30 S. 12th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Genealogical Records. .....++++eeeeeeerees «Mas. H, J. Dunavant, 1040 Queens Rd., Myers Park, Charlotte 7, N. C. 

Girl Home Makers..... evececceeesedéecese Mas, Franc C. Love, 600 Allen St., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Insignia.........+. eis Mas, Lez Curnton, 1322 S. Guthrie Ave., Tulsa 5, Okla. 

Junior American Citizens...........+++++++Mnrs, Cuartes B, Horrman, 2080 Dexter St., Denver 7, Colo. 

Junior Membership... . Miss Mary Heren Norta, Faculty Exchange, Box 326, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Membership Junius Y. Tatmapce, 1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Motion Picture......... LeRoy Montcomeny, 7 Fairfield Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 

National Defense. ........0eeeeeeeeeeeee .»Mrs. Cyrus G. Martin (412 E. 2nd St., Chattanooga 3, Tenn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Press Relations...... Mans, Henpert Ratston Hitt, 349 Buckingham Dr., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

Program Mrs. T. H. Naprer (8 Vine Street, Montevallo, Ala.), 1720 D St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Radio and Television...... Miss Donoray Frances Wricut, 48 S, Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 

Resolutions. Roy V. Surewoer, Ashland, Kansas. 

Transportation Jonn Barter O’Brien, 25 Parkview Ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y. 

i 


Administrative Committees ; 


Roscoz C, O’Branz, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

«Miss Launa Crank Coox (172 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, Mich.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Auditing ++Miss Hexen M. McMacxin (413 N. Broadway, Salem, Ill.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

Printing Karnanine Marrnies (59 West St., Seymour, Conn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Buildings and Grounds..... Davin D, Catpwett (3342 Mt. Pleasant St., Washington, D. C.), 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Art Critics... James, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Personnel Rex Hays Raoaves, 3228 Cleveland Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Advisory Committee....... C, F. Jacossen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D.C. 

D. A. R. Handbook......... seeeeeeeeeeeeeMns, James B. Parton, 1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio. 

Parliamentarian Hampton Freminc, 1622 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 


Committee for Erection of Memorial Bell 
Tower at Valley Forge..... otévebeeatene@ Mas. Witttam C. Lancston, 531 Roosevelt Ave., York, Pa. 


Units Overseas. Ropert Brainard Mosetey, 2632 Garfield St., N. W., Washington 8, 
D 


MRS, 


Rex Hays Ruoapgs, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 
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THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKER 


imperishable! 
Everlasting! 
Weatherproof! 


Price each 
6 or more....ea. 8.25 


12 or more....ea. 7.75 


Complete with lugs or 18” bronze stake. 
IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL. 
PRICE ON REQUEST. 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
628-648 Sycamore St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW 11, N.Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
oats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ‘“AMERICANA’’—Illustrated 

One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 

Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 
National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
es, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 
Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 

146 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


“MY KINSMEN” s00xs 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, family 
history, near rel etc. C i with directions and 
work sheets. $2.00 postpaid. A fine present for child or 
adult. Use « lifetime. Satisfaction or refund. 

THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 
FLORIDA AVE. G ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 - DC 


Please send your changes of address promptly. The old address 


must be sent as well as the new, in order that we may locate your 


stencil. The office will very much appreciate your cooperation. 


170 DSt,N.W. | 
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